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PLEASE MAKE 
MY DADDY 
WELL 


\ 
“ ° ° hi 
Mom says he is not in Korea any more. So I thought . q\ 


he would come home to us. But now Mom says he is in a 
Navy hospital and he needs blood to get well. I wanted 
to help, but they can’t take my blood till I am 18. Please 
give my Dad some blood so he will come home to us ARMED FORCES 
soon.” 

Our Armed Forces require 300,000 pints of blood every BLOOD DONOR PROGRAM 
month to save the lives of wounded men in hospitals in 
Korea, Japan and the U. S., and to rebuild reserves that 


could be wiped out in a single national disaster. The need CALL YOUR 


has never been greater. Make your appointment for a 


blood donation today. And keep it for the sake of thou- RED CROSS TO DAY! 
7 


sands of men whose lives still depend upon you. 














a WHAT HAPPENED TO THAT PINT OF BLOOD YOU WERE GOING TO GIVE? 
4 








Battle Is Payoff 


Discussions of “violent” South Amer- 


ican politics in the press of the US 
(e.g., “Violence: The South 


Way,” UNW, Dec. °51) 


mind an unshakable 


(American 
leaves in my 
impression of 
injustice. . . . It is deceptively easy 
to point to everturned streetcars and 
blood-spattered citizens and cry depre- 
catingly, “Violence!” But if one would 
make an indictment solely on the basis 
of such obvious evidence, he can with 
equal justification turn a critical eye 
on the bloody carcass of Europe... 
What does it matter that on the lower 
levels of government Europeans submit 
of law when on the 


the 


to a government 


highest levels relations between 


their respective states are based on 
semi-anarchy? The payoff is the same 
Latin America in 
spectacular statistics. In the first World 
War, 8.538.315 perished, with 21,219,452 
wounded. Total military and _ civilian 
dead in World War II was 22,060,000 


with 34,400,000 wounded, according to 


and far surpasses 


a report compiled by several interna- 
tional agencies and made public by the 
Vatican. Over 86 million casualties in 


two wars—more than 95 per cent of 


the entire population of South Amer- 
For all its 


Furope has a far 


ica! ve inted civilization, 


orrier record than 
America. 


ingeles, Calif. G. 


Latin 


Los A. MaRKOo 


Reader Marko has that 


reason as opposed to force in the affairs 


forgotten 


of man must be effective within nations 
before it can operate among the family 
In this respect Europe is 
the 
Council of Europe and other achieve- 


Ed. 


of nations. 


far ahead of Latin’ America, as 


ments reveal. 


Padover Proscribed 
Saul Padover’s diagnosis of “What's 


Wrong With American Marals?” (UNV, 


Feb, °52) 


The allegation that 


Is certainly of dubious merit. 
individualism 
is responsible for weakening American 
morals is either naive or vicious. He is 
distorting and changing the connotations 
of “individualism” so that, by defini- 
the 


But individual integrity, responsibility 


tion, word stands for immorality. 
and allegiance to moral ideas such as 
honesty, reliability of one’s promises, 
etc., are essential aspects of individual- 
ism. If, in fact, there has been a de- 
cline in morality one could make a fair 
explanation in terms of a loss of individ- 
ual responsibility toward moral stand- 
ards brought about by a reduction in 
individual responsibility through pater 
nalistic state policy. 

ARMEN A. ALCHIAN 
U. of California 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Saul Padover states, “Thus Coolidge’s 
Vice President Charles G. Dawes, 
he became chief of President Hoover's 


when 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
arranged a loan of $90,000,000 for a 
Chicago bank and then resigned. The 
point of the story is that he owned the 
bank himself.” 

The 


facts. 


statement is not according to 
I discussed and explained the 
Dawes bank loan in detail in my book, 
Fijty Billion Dollars. Furthermore, the 
(Dawes) chief of 


RFC. In the beginning Eugene Meyer 


General was never 
was the Chairman. 
Houston, Texas Jesse H. Jones 

Mr. Jones’ book makes it clear that 
General Charles G. 
“chief” o} President Hoover's Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation but its 
{Iso that the 
loan was not arranged while the Gen- 
eral was an official of the RFC but ten 
days after his departure “to take charge 


of his bank.”-—Ed. 


Dawes was not 


President. 


$90,000,000 | 
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BELLEVUE PALACE 
BERN 


THE LEADING HOTEL 
OF THE SWISS CAPITAL 


DELUXE THROUGHOUT, COMBINED 
WITH THE ATMOSPHERE OF A HOME 


OUTSTANDING ON THE CONTINENT 


A. M. HAMBURGER 
MANAGER 
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Write today for your tree copy of this 
beautiful illustrated booklet. It will 
guide you to a truly different vacation 
in the picturesque, historic 
Province de Québec, where you will 
enjoy French-Canadian hospita'ity in 
comfortable, modern inns and hotels. 
Write today to: Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Québee City. Canada; or 48 Rocket: Her Plaza 
New York 20, NY 
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What Goes On At The INN 


UELIGL ite Fri. & Sat. nights, Windsor Room 

Champagne Hour Fri. nights, Arthur Murray 

exhibition & Instruction. Prizes 

by stars of stage, screen 
& radio, nightly fexcept Monday) from 
9 P.M., Tournament Grille 


ae RAs SL ies doily, Tournament Grille 


Station Square af 71st Avenve 
FOREST HILLS GARDENS, L. 1. + BO 8-1900 











a rendezvous near the U. N. 


LUNCH + COCKTAILS DINNER 


MPERIALE 


In NEW YORK It’s the 
BEEKMAN TOWER 
HOTEL 


40th STREET and Ist AVENUE 
Commanding beautiful views of East 
River, entire City and New U.N 
Headquarters 
Daily from $3.25 @ $6.50 double 
Weekly rates upon application 


Open Sunday 5 P. M 
MU 3-5087 
322 E. 44 St 
Closed Saturdays 





Nepe Valiey 
nestles ‘ Beaulie 
neyard-estate of the 
nily. Pleasant-tasting 

delicate BV wines ere among 
the world's fine vintages 
Pour for your next dinner guests 
BV Riesling, Cabernet Seuvignon 


or Pinot Noi, BW 


Benge 


Besulieu Vineyard, Rutherlord. Californie 


Well Done! 


Quentin Reynold’s informative article 
(UNW, March 


appreciated by this 


‘Is England Necessary?” 


52) is greatly 


Yorkshireman. However, he is wrong 


in saying that clothing is short in 


Britain. It has been in abundance for 
months. 


Bradford, England Hersert O’KEErFt 


Congratulations on the article’s fair 
glib generalizations and re 


all of Eng 
distrib- 


ness, lack of 5 
fusal to "Tite socialism for 


land’s ills. I 
uted 


wish it might be 
misin- 
I’m afraid, the deliberate 
lies, which are going the rounds regard- 
British 
CONSTANCE DE SANTILLANA 


widely to counteract the 


formation and, 


ing our staunch friends—the 


Santa Barbara, Cali}. 


lack of 


values sO 


1 am sick at heart over the 
understanding and loss of 
many people display when it comes to 
England. 


and schoolteacher 


American wife, mother 
and I think 


has done a great injustice to that cour 


lam an 
our press 
ageous people. Thanks for this wonder- 
ful rebuttal 

Mrs. Tuomas Wyatt 
Fullerton, Calif 


Vethuselah 


Regarding your item on Soviet lon- 
(UNW, March 


an eternity! 


Unmasked 


gevity 52 p. 8) I spent 
under the 


(Lithu 


one year 
Soviets as a displaced person 
ania, 1940-41) and 


is another Soviet Big Lie. 


assure you that it 
A Lithuanian 
major who had to associate with the 
persuaded that 
folks by 


poison into posteriors 


better 


Russians was firmly 


they destroyed old injecting 


- to stop the 


gossip about times under the 


Czar. Perhaps it is true, for the Soviet 


empire is the land of unlimited horror. 


Manchester, Conn J. BuKxorz 


Democracy Downgraded 


Throughout Europe and the rest of 
the world the 


downgraded, those 


motives of America are 
of Communist Rus- 
sia upgraded, until in the minds of 
many individuals the comparison favors 
the communist form of government. We 
fail therefore in the transmission of 


ideas to the people of these various 


countries. This failure must be laid at 


the doorstep of our State Department, 
for this is one of its primary functions, 


Coon Rapids, lowa Dwient WicuiaAMs 


In the Eye of the Reader 

The cartoon on page 34 (UNW, Feb. 
*52) was probably very funny, but | 
for the 


didn’t notice picture was a 


most obscene drawing. The world you 


influence is my world too, and I don’t 


want it contaminated with immorality 
Puytus Lucer 
Student 

Vinn 


Winona, 


At recent meetings of our School Ad- 
ministrators’ Association comments have 
been made relative to the types of maga 
I am 


zines we are using in schools... 


writing to say that we apprec iate your 


clean magazine and I want to 

thank you for keeping it on this high 
orde! 

A.A. WipreERMAN 

School Administrator 


Varke san, Nt is. 


Celluloid Crusader 


Though l got hold of it relative ly late 
| greatly enjoyed Ben Grauer’s article 
concerning the great. unfinished project 


of linking the two Americas by road 
(“The Break in the 
UNW, May °51) 


be a challenge and 


Brooch.” 
should 


inspiration to a 


Golden 
This project 
whole generation of Americans 
[but] is 
Such trips as Mr 
the cause of 


ignored. 


almost completely 
Grauer’s should be 
many red faces among 
those young pioneers whose frontier ex- 


perience does not go beyond an occa 
sional wild west movie. 
Laszlo TETMAJER 


Cut Bank, Montana 


Bricks Without Straw 


Educators are being challenged with 


the responsibility of teaching world 


mindedness. However, effective interpre- 


tation of adult material is a real prob 


lem. Some time ago Laura Vitray de- 
veloped an informative article concern 
ing children and the UN (“The Chil- 
Army of the United Nations,” 
March °50) 


in their hands, 


dren’s 
UNV, 
placed 


which could not be 
since written in 


adult form, but which interested my 
pupils very much. Similar stories on an 
level could be 
Teachers could no 
alibi, “Where 
can a person find material for elemen- 
tary pupils about the UN?” 

Cleveland, Ohio =Marorep K. 


(Continued on page 4) 


elementary an effective 


teaching agency. 


longer use the familiar 


BIcKEL 
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TELLING THE WORLD 


(Continued from page 2) 

We recently had a group of fifty In- 
donesians being trained locally as pilots 
and navigators. We became quite friend 
ly with them, attending their functions 
and entertaining them in our homes 
Ihey returned to Indonesia in Novem- 
with many 


ber—enthusiastic promises 


to write. “so far they have not written, 


and our letters to them have been un- 


What gives with Indonesia? 
‘oun R. Montcomery, M. D. 
Delgo, Colif. 


ar swered 


By A ver! 

Tee US 
ing 4:eir intelligence ard honor, as your 
elec wd 
do tte and again. A US Congressman, 
4 asked: “What 


righ& has “anada to bypass refineries 


annot win friends by insult- 


reuresentatives and magazines 


for }xampje, recently 
in thy state of Washington and pipe her 
oil 1@ Vanouver, B.C.?” Again, a Sat- 
! a | Evexing Post editorial: “Canada 
will build the St. 

Seavyay oo her own. Anybody building 


says? she Lawrence 


anything without US taxpayers’ money 
this we have to see.” 
BAC, L. J. Witson 


Vancouver 


Peron-itis 

I note that UN 
Life, US News and World Report, and 
other US magazines, has been banned 


World, along with 


in the Argentine. This action is in di 


rect opposition to wuNnesco’s goal of 
breaking down national barriers to the 
flow of ideas around the world, and it 
should be heartily condemned. In sey 


eral respects, however, Argentina's 
move will gratify the heart of many a 
South American. US 


Latin 


newsmen often 


outrage American sensitivity, 


riding roughshod over their religious 
and social beliefs and conventions. Also, 
and the 


Amer- 


because newsprint is scarce 


US gets the lion’s share, Latin 
literature from 


feel 


combat, a cultural invasion of immense. 


icans are flooded with 


the north which they they cannot 


and immensely distasteful, proportions. 
We should recognize these facts, and do 
something about them, so that more of 
our southern neighbors will not feel in- 
clined to follow Argentina’s example. 


Waco, Texas K. L. Kean 


NATO and the UN 

A German reporter asked (“As Top 
Reporters See It.” UNW, April 52) 
“how the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 


zation fits into the fundamental concep- 


4 


Nations.” | find it 
strange that, after six years of existence. 
the UN should be so little understood 

especially in Western 
US State 


tion of the United 


Germany 
where the Department has 
for years poured forth a flood of infor 
mation on this subject. Chapter VIII of 
the UN Charter, on Regional Arrange 
Article 52 that “Noth- 


ing in the present Charter precludes the 


ments, states in 


existence of regional arrangements or 
agencies for dealing with such matters 
maintenance of 


relating to the inter 


national peace and security ... provided 
that . their activities are consistent 
with the Purposes and Principles of the 
United Nations.” In 
founders of the UN 


military alliances for the preservation of 


other words, the 
recognized that 
peace would remain outside the scope 
of the UN, except insofar as that body 
could exercise a moral check on their 
operation and purpose. If people would 
recognize this fact, they might better 
understand the United Nations as an 
organization which practices discussion 
compromise, and non-military activities 

backed up by the pressure of world 
public opinion--as its major efforts 
toward securing peace 


Fond du Lac, Wis M M. Me INTIRE 


Constructive 
The 


have a 


world’s underdeveloped areas 


serious housing problem, but 


Europe too has its share. European 


governments. have kept strict rent con 
trols in existence for years and have 
not allowed rents to keep pace with 
Thus rents are 


that 


jet-propelled inflation. 


now so ridiculously low private 
investors would not dream of entering 
the housing field—and lose their shirts. 
By the same token, repair and upkeep 
of existing housing is not forthcoming. 
Were governments to behave logically 
situation, they 


in this paradoxical 


would allow enough rent increase to 
interest private capital or nationalize the 
housing industry outright. Lacking this, 
Europe itself is becoming “imprisoned 
in squalor.” 
NZ RX 


Cuaries WinuiamMs 


UNW, April °52: 
Trends and Currents in Business and 
Finance, page 48—“fall of the Surinam 


cabinet” should read “fall of the Suki- 


man cabinet.” 


Corrigenda 


“The World's Best Investment,” page 
39 “basic capitalization of the Housing 
Bank ... might be $20 million” should 
read “basic capitalization of the Hous- 
ing Bank ... might be $20 billion.” 


| 
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Letter from the Publisher 
Predictions are a dangerous art in 
which responsible press organs indulge 
sparingly and with the greatest possible 
difference be 
tween gazing into the crystal ball and 


caution. Yet there is a 
the reading of political symptoms cor 


rectly by trained observers who know 
stuff. 

Such consideration motivated our edi- 
tors when, in the State of the World of 


the last 


their 


issue of this magazine. they 


“expected ...in the near future... a 
Russian offer to withdraw the Red Army 
from Eastern Germany under specific, 
but not extreme conditions. .. .” 

heir expectation was fulfilled within 
one week, but all those who read this 
department regularly will know that 
this “hit” 
lucky 
Already last 


that 


was the result neither of a 


guess nor a sudden inspiration. 
December we suggested 
“in promoting and supporting the 
campaign for the unification of Ger 
many, even at the price of free elections 
in the Eastern Zone, Stalin is not bluff 


And as far back as March 195] 


on I ISSR proposal 


ing.” 
we pointed out that 
for a ‘united and neutralized’ Ger- 
many, from which both East and West 
troops would be withdrawn, undoubt 
edly will be the core of discussion at a 


Big Four conference when this is held.” 


We would like to call the attention of 
our readers to a special feature to ap 
pear in our next issue. It will be called 
“Medicine Today” 


number of basic articles on medical sci- 


and will contain a 
ence by eminent representatives of this 
profession 

Political problems are not the only 
ones which occupy people’s minds to 


Nor <¢ in 


merely by 


day. progress be measured 


advances toward a saner 


world community. Man's fight against 


and ill 


civilization 


health is an integral 
When we offer 


authoritative reports on 


disease 
part of a 
our readers 

what we know today about cancer, the 
joint diseases, nutrition, and other sub- 
jects of similarly universal interest, we 
aim at extending our coverage of this 
world to a sphere where the basic aim 
is the same as the aim of all inspired 
make the 


leaders: to world 


mankind. 


faye S.A i 


politic al 


sate tor 








The State of the 


At a Glance 


POLITICAL FRONT: 


Cold war abates but trouble brews in Africa, Com- 
promises seem to come too late and offer too little. 
Cairo Anglo-Egyptian negotiations for the evacuation 
of the British garrison from the Suez Canal Zone and 
for a compromise on Sudan have hit a new snag. 
Egypt would be willing to enter into some type of 
Middle East defense partnership with the West as a 
condition for the withdrawal of British troops, but the 
British suggestion fer a Sudan constitution that would 
give the Sudanese their own parliament and cabinet. 
is unacceptable to Cairo. Since the two parties repre 
sented in the Sudanese assembly are both strongly op 
posed to the Egyptian monarchy, the Egyptian na 
tionalists denounce Britain’s move as “a_ policy to 
separate the Sudan from Egypt.” London, however, 
points out that the Sudanese would be free to form a 


union with Egypt if they so desired, 


Tunis In bringing the Tunisian crisis to a head with 
the ouster of the nationalist government of Premiet 
Mohammed Chenik, the French try to pacify the 
Tunisians by offering them more autonomy than Paris 
was willing to concede ever before. The seven Tunisian 
government departments headed by French directors 
would be progressively handed over to Tunisian min 
isters and at the same time the Resident General's 
control over the Tunisian cabinet would be gradually 
eased. If this offer for a limited home rule had been 
made immediately after the end of the war, it could 
have strengthened the hands of the moderates. Coming 
in the wake of violent revolutionary outbursts in 
which dozens of Tunisians were killed, and after the 
arrest of the most popular nationalist leaders, it is 
doubtful whether this compromise will restore the 
peace. The situation is complicated by the demand of 
12 Arab-Asian nations that the Security Council open 
a debate on Tunisia. The United States indicated it 
would abstain from voting on that issue and is thereby 
caught between its Jovalty to France and its sym 


pathies for legitimate nationalist aspirations. 


Johannesburg The entire nonwhite population 
throughout the South African Union is preparing a 
campaign of mass disobedience. The plan mapped by 
the three major organizations of the blacks, the In- 
dians, and the half-castes and supported by the opposi- 
tion party is directed against Apartheid (racial segre 
gation) and the disfranchisement of nonwhite voters 
With the blacks outnumbering the whites 8 million to 
2'% million, South Africa’s fear of revolution and inter- 


racial war may not be completely unjustified. 


ECONOMIC FRONT: 


World Peace through World Trade is the new Soviet 
tune and it may easily become an international hit, 
Moscow In presenting to the 450 delegates from 
all over the world who assembled at the Economic 
Conference a very tempting picture of what the capi 
talist nations could gain if and when the trade barriers 
between East and West would be lifted, the Russians 
were guided by a major objective. Their aim is to split 
the Western bloc, by capitalizing on the needs of 
European and Asiatic nations for markets and raw 
materials, and to isolate the United States (see p. 6) 
To a receptive aucience, Michael Nesteroy, the Pres 
ident of the Soviet Chamber of Commerce, declared 
that during the next two or three years, Russia was 
prepared to place orders for $71 -10 billion in Western 
countries. A clumsy propaganda maneuver? A> sim 
ple bluff? Immediate brisk trading among a dozen na 
tions from both sides of the Curtain show that what- 
ever it may be, the move is certainly not clumsy and 
not simple. The desire of the people in the West to 
reestablish trade with the East is genuine and the 
United States by boycotting the conference has actually 
played into Stalin’s hands. Instead of forcing him to 
back up his charts and statistics with concrete evi 
dence of his desire for cooperation, the United States 
distinguished itself by its absence and thereby risked 
the accusation of not being interested in peaceful trade. 
When it decided to let its friends face the Russian 
music of commercial sirens, the US was forgetful of the 


wise French saying: Loin des veux, loin du coeur. 


MILITARY FRONT: 


ifter so many false starts. there are hopes for an 
early end of hostilities in Korea and Indochina. 
Saigon With the arrival of Jean Letourneau, first 
French cabinet minister to be permanently assigned 
overseas, new~-though slim-— hopes for a settlement of 
the costly and terrible war in Indochina have been 
raised. Mr. Letourneau has succeeded the late Gen 
eral Jean de Lattre de Tassigny as High Commissioner. 
He has a wide experience in Indochinese affairs and 
enjoys great authority. His mission coincides with the 
restoration of the military balance that was lost when 
the French and the loval Vietnam forces had to abandon 
the vital Hoa Binh area. Should the Korean armistice 
talks lead to a settlement. it could in time -so Paris 
hopes——pave the road to an understanding with Mao 
on the future of Southeast Asia. In this respect the 
French stress the point that the expected and often an- 
nounced intervention of Chinese forces in the Indo 


chinese war has not materialized. 





The State of the World 


e 


$ the spring of 1952 turns into what 
Heinrich Heine called the “won 
drously beautiful month of May,” it is 
being accompanied by soothing waves 
of sweetness and friendliness flowing 
from the East. 

First there was the gracious diplo- 
matic note about a German peace treaty, 
couched in ever-so-polite terms as_ if 
it had not been addressed to fascist war- 
lackeys of 
Wall Street. Shortly afterwards came 


mongers and = capitalistic 


Marshal Stalin's reassuring statement 
to American newspapermen that war 
was only a distant possibility and that, 
anyway, it need never come because the 
two systems could strive side by side in 
complete harmony. 

At the same time, the Chinese stood 
so correctly aloof from Indochina that 
the French themselves hastened to de- 
liver to them a certificate of good con- 
duct. 

In Korea, truce drew perceptively 
nearer and, finally, Moscow gave re- 
peated assurance that its economic con- 
ference had no political objectives what- 
soever, and that it merely meant to 
promote peaceful international trade 
for the benefit of the whole world 

All this amounts to what has come 
to be known as a peace offensive of 
considerable weight and proportions. 
It also amounts to a new and intricate 
puzzle which the chancelleries of the 
world are trying to solve with earnest 
application, 

The present policy-makers of the 
West sincerely believe that Stalinism 
means, quite simply, a permanent state 
of war between Soviet Russia and the 
Western bloc, and mainly the US. They 
believe that only the nicest people in 
the world take the Russians at their 
word when they profess an ardent de- 
sire for peace: the saints, the idealists, 
the utterly pure in heart. They, how- 
ever, also believe that these splendid 
characters read their history upside 
down, and would hardly be reliable 


policy-makers. So these incorrigible 
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ond the News 


realists come to a different conclusion 

As they see it, the Kremlin has de- 
cided that further aggressiveness, fur- 
ther “positivism,” would not and could 
not pay. Consequently, once again. the 
captain of the Soviet ship grips the 
lever signaling “reverse motion.” 

In this light, the desire on the part 
of the Soviet for a setthement with the 
West means the desire to continue the 
fight for communism with more con 
ventional diplomatic means on the in 
ternational level, and with more con 
ventional parliamentary means within 
the various nations. 

The significance of all this will be 
understood once this thesis is applied 
to one of the chief targets, if not the 
principal one, of Soviet diplomacy: 
Germany. The Politburo does not make 
policies for today or tomorrow. It does 
not aspire to work a thousand years 
ahead, as Hitler professed he did, but 
at least it tries to envision the state of 
the world one or two years hence. 

What the Politburo sees is a Ger- 
many which has been unified at the 
price of considerable Russian conces 
sions. It sees a new German empire 
and understands that more likely than 
not it will be governed. at the beginning 
at least, by sincere Social-Democrats 
(see p. 13). In Bonn, the Socialists are 
equally opposed to East and West. It 
may be presumed that they will strive 
to maintain this position of neutrality 
when they are in power. There is only 
one thing which could make them give 
up their middle position and throw in 
their lot with the West: a violent com- 
munist opposition such as that which 
shattered the Weimar Republic in the 
twenties and led to the establishment of 
nazism, 

The Communists know that they sim- 
ply will not be able to afford to antago- 
nize the majority of the future new 
Reich. This would automatically trans- 
form it into an ally of Western Europe 
and align its armies with the latter. 

What the Communists wish to achieve, 


therefore, is to thaw out the cold war 
reduce its grimness and turn it to a 
milder and more subtle struggle amidst 
a more genial and friendly world atmos 
phere. Then, in the optimistic climate 
of this midget-sized millennium it would 
be possible for them to revive old 
friendships with Social-Democrats and 
leftist liberals in order to form with 
them the kind of popular front that 
served such a useful service in the 
middle thirties. 

Such a sudden switch cannot be a 
complished from one moment to an 
other. Communist parties, of course, 
are ready to change their line at a 
moment's notice, but Socialists and 
liberals are far from being this “elas 
tic.” It is imperative for the Kremlin 
to show the full extent of its “modera- 
tion” and “good will” if it wishes to 
turn the hostility of violent opponents 
into even a mild sort of cooperation 
This kind of game cannot be played on 
the local or national level. It must be 
preceded by a complete change in the 
international situation a complete 
change in programs and procedures 

When the Kremlin says it is ready to 
settle its differences with the West. it 
may be quite sincere. Stalin is always 
sincere in promoting the interests of the 
USSR. Until Korea, the tough policy 
yielded fantastic dividends. It brought 
into the till the strategic and economic 
advantages of Bulgaria, Rumania, Hun 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and Poland, and 
added China to the communist empire 

But one thing it did not do: it didn’t 
bring te its knees any part of the West. 
nor did it weaken it in any sense. On 
the contrary, it bolstered its resistance 
to the point where any further aggres 
sive step might have endangered. 
through a devastating world war, all 
that the Soviet had gained since 1945 

The West 


from the outside. Moreover, the pressure 


was not to be conquered 


the Soviet brought to bear on the de- 
mocracies weakened and often paralyzed 


the various national communist parties 









































































whose work was heavily impeded by 
the mounting opposition to communism 
of rudely awakened majorities. 

In the wake of a relaxed international 
itmosphere, in the wake of the elimi- 
nation of the danger of a war from the 
public mind, communist parties may 
conceivably slide back into the political 
scene in various European nations with 
less resistance and greater facility than 
the tough phase of the cold war had 
permitted them. Especially in Ger- 
many, this may be of vital importance 
to the Soviet 

Of course, the Politburo had more 
than one reason when it decided to be- 
come the harbinger of a new spring. 
Among other weighty reasons there 
looms large the probability that, with- 
out the pressure of an imminent danger 
of war, taxpayers in the democracies 
will rebel against the heavy sacrifices 
that rearmament demands. Interrupt 
ing the development of NATO's power 
by creating a psychology of peace is 
worth to the Kremlin ten Koreas and a 
hundred Indochinas. 

Finally, Russia emphatically calls 
aitention to her peaceful intentions at 
a time when the voters of America are 
making up their minds about selecting 
their next President. The whole world 
knows that the voters are grumbling 
and are dissatisfied. They don’t like 
Korea, and they hate their heavy taxes. 
Korea has been called “Truman’s war,” 
and isolationist voices are loud from 
one end of the continent to the other. 
If it could be proved that there is no 
need for bloodshed and heavy burdens, 
would not a demand for a return to 
“normalcy” become irresistible? If no 
one is going to attack anybody, why 
shouldn’t the voters of America em- 
brace those men who have always 
looked askance at US involvements 
abroad, and thereby destroy the anti- 
communist leadership America wields 
abroad? 

All this fits into a pattern which is 
lucid and intelligent. Once again, the 
Soviet has taken the initiative, and the 
West can hardly afford to answer it by 
a mere refusal of negotiations. As far 
as the democracies are concerned, the 
tough phase of the cold war demanded 
relatively easy solutions. It laid stress 
on military demands and on unity in 
the face of imminent danger. From 
1953 on, the people of Europe and of 
the world will demand much more 
than that. They will demand positive 
political and economic action: a_ pro- 
gram for peace, and not only for war. 


oop production for the whole world 
| per aess the Soviet Union) 
is exactly where it was two years ago. 
The UN’s Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization breaks this lamentable fact down 


as follows: 


Food Crop Production Index 
(1934-38= 100) 


Region 1948-49 1950-51 


North America 161 151 
Latin America 114 120 
Europe (excl. USSR) 92 95 
Far East 98 98 
Oceania 110 108 
World (excl. USSR) 109 109 


Even the nine per cent increase over 
the average 1934-38 production reveals 
a downward trend, since the number 
of people has risen twelve per cent. As 
the report states, “grim is still the word 
for the world food situation.” Not only 
is production in most undernourished 
areas failing to keep pace with popula- 
tion growth; the volume of world trade 
in food is also about a third less than 
before the war. In 1939 there was 
enough food to provide each man, 
woman and child with some 2,380 cal 
ories of energy a day. Today there is 
only enough to provide 2,260. 

rhe rao is pained that after five years 
of strenuous effort it is compelled to 
submit this sad report. But militating 
against the organization have been the 
combined forces of world-war damage 
and deterioration, droughts, floods, con 
tinued civil disturbances, the lethargy 
of many nations, and finally, the diver- 


sion of energy and resources to armed 
forces. 

Of all these, rearmament is perhaps 
the most vital. In great areas with more 
than half the world’s population, land 
is cultivated with inadequate equipment. 
primitive tools, and scanty use of fertil- 
izers or pesticides. Yet defense expan 
sion is curtailing production of just 
these items. Underdeveloped countries 
which export raw materials face an 
especially paradoxical situation. While 
the acute demand for raw raaterials is 
easing their foreign exchange position, 
they are unable to use their earnings 
for agricultural development because of 
a shortage of the necessary supplies. 

Recognition of these facts led Fao 
Director-General Norris E. Dodd to sug 
gest that agricultural requirements be 
remembered in the planning of huge 
defense programs. “Even if it means 
further slight limitations of heavy goods 
for consumers in the highly industrial 





e pleads, “I believe 


ized countries.” | 
this modest sacrifice on their part will 
be in their own interest, as well as a 
humanitarian contribution to a better 
world.” Dodd considers that our mod- 
ern world is sick, because it supplies 
evergy for mechanical devices, includ- 
ing weapons of destruction, while per- 
mitting a decrease of the energy avail- 
able for human life, which can come 
only from food. “It would seem that 
hunger is steadily haunting our civili- 
zation,” he concludes, “If the tide con 
tinues to rise, there will inevitably be 
also a rising tide of unrest and revolu- 


tion and war.” 


x x x 


ATesT sign of the times concerns 
. thé Simplon-Orient Express, famed 
international Wagon-Lit train that once 
highballed through the Balkan twilight 
zone traditionally filled with courtesan- 
spies, agents provocateurs, and implaus- 
ible bearded gentlemen from who knows 
what corps diplomatique. Starting May 
18. the Hitchcock thriller will avoid its 
last contact with the Soviet world by 
cutting out Sofia in lren Curtain Bul 
garia. New route fringes danger. travel- 

Belgrade 
s and Istanbul. 


ing Paris Milan 


Salonica, thence to Ather 


x x x 


LYHOUGH not long ago the Third 
\ Committee of the UN General As 
sembly was pressured into withdraw- 
ing a report from circulation to silence 
the harsh truths it contained about 
various nations, (UNW, March °52), an 
even more outspoken document is be 
ing now freely distributed under UN 
auspices. True, no country is mentioned 
by name, but the report’s matchless sim 
plicity allows little room for speculation, 
The report has been released by the 
lechnical Assistance Administration 
and it deals with public administration 
round the world. It states unequivocal 
ly that “sound public administration 
can only flourish under a system for the 
administration of justice based on equal 
protection for all, impartial administra- 
tion of government services, and ade- 
quate provision for social change. 
‘Governments which abuse — their 
powers,” the report continues, “or which 
habitually act arbitrarily with refer- 
ence tO persons or property, or which 
do not respect fundamental human 
rights. or which permit dishonesty in the 


public service, lack an adequate basis 
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Children Give UN 
Freedom Fountain 


A “freedom fountain” will be dedi- 
cated on the grounds of United Na- 
tions Headquarters in New York 
City on June 26, Charter Day. This 
fountain is a gift of the children of 
the United States and its Territories. 

Rising just in front of the 39-story 
multiwindowed Secretariat Building, 
the fountain will be a permanent 
monument to the faith of the chil- 
dren in the UN. Their pennies, nick- 
els, dimes, and quarters were con- 
tributed through each State’s and 
Territory’s committee for the foun- 
tain. 

Begun by the Northwest Regional 
Office of the American Association 
for the United Nations in Seattle, 
Wash., the drive for funds became a 
national project under the aegis of 
AAUN'’s national office in New 
York. Mrs. Arthur B. Langlie, wife 
of the Governor of Washington, has 
been chairman of the campaign and 
enlisted the aid of the wives of other 
governors. Each State was given a 
quota of $500 to $2000. 

A teacher in an elementary school 
in New York City sent in $2.00 and 
wrote: “I told my children about 
the fountain fund. Some of them said 
they would like to contribute to it. 
I told them I would match whatever 
they contributed. Of course, it is 
very little but we’re glad to send it 
to you. These boys have very little 
and they don’t usually share what 
they have... .” 

When the freedom fountain is ded- 
icated in June, each State is expected 
to send two young representatives 
for the ceremonies. They will repre- 
sent the thousands of American 
school children whose personal stake 
in the UN has been symbolized by 
their contributions to the fountain. 

In presenting an oil painting of 
the fountain to Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie some months ago, Mrs. 
Langlie said: “We are proud that 
this gift will represent the contri- 
butions of children whose _back- 
grounds encompass nearly as wide 
a range of origin as the United Na- 
ticms membership. Their gesture 
will indicate their united faith in your 
mission for the sake of children the 
world over.” 


INEGI! 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE UNITED NATIONS, Inc. 
45 East 65th Street 
New York 21, N. Y. 
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for a desirable and stable form of public 
administration.” 

To drive its point home the report in- 
sists that government must be founded 
“on a policy which tends to broaden 
the range of personal freedom, economic 
and social opportunity, and_ political 
democracy.” It also engages in the 
prophecy that in countries where “caste, 
color, race, creed, or party membership 
confer upon, or deny to, whole sections 
of the population opportunities to share 
in the benefits bestowed by the State, or 
where a limited segment of society is 
able to maintain for itself the privilege 
of public service, the public adminis- 
tration will weaken in the long run.” 

Any system of public administration, 
the report warns ominously, will fall if 
it is not “genuinely responsible to the 
public, and if it dees not subscribe to 
the elementary precepts of liberty and 
equality.” 

Though a number of targets instantly 
suggest themselves, few countries can 
escape the multitude of shafts unleashed 
in this moral barrage. It will make un- 
comfortable reading even for those who 
strain at foreign gnats and swallow 
domestic camels. 


UN official confided to us what he 

calls a precious experience in the 
difference between American and Euro 
pean mentality 

It happened when he was driving a 
French and an American colleague 
across the George Washington bridge 
which links New Jersey and New York. 

Like everyone else, our friend stopped 
his car at the toll bridge, fished four 
bits out of his pocket, and handed them 
over to the man in charge. 

“What are you doing?” the French- 
man inquired, whereupon the UN of- 
ficial explained that this being a toll 
bridge he was paying fifty cents for the 
right te use it. The Frenchman thought. 

“And where is the next bridge?” he 
asked. , 

“That would be the Holland Tunnel 
which passes under the Hudson River,” 
he was told. 

“And do you have to pay there too?” 

“Yes, fifty cents.” 

“Is there no way of crossing the river 
by car without paying?” the Frenchman 
pressed the issue. 

When he was told that such was the 
case the visitor from overseas waxed 
indignant. 

“Every person should have the right 





to cross a river in his country without 
being subjected to payment,” he in 
sisted fervently and then elaborated on 
the sanctity of all freedoms including 
that of movement. 

“Suppose a man doesn’t have half 
a dollar in his pocket. Does that mean 
that by the strength of law he is 
stranded on one side of the river?” he 
finished his tirade. 

“It is supposed that a man who has 
a car has also enough money to pay the 
modest toll charges,” interjected the 
American. 

“That is utterly beside the point. 
What counts is the question of prin- 
ciple!” 

“What counts is that bridges must be 
built and automobilists are willing to 
pay for the privilege of speedy com 
munication,” the American insisted. 

And so the debate went on until the 
company reached Headquarters, but it 
was never settled. To the last the man 
from France held out for the supremacy 
of abstract concepts, without which, as 
he said, there can be neither order in 
the outside world nor peace in one’s 
mind. No less adamantly the American 
stuck to his position that practicability 
and positive achievements must be the 
yardstick of conduct if one desires to 
cope with the many complex problems 
of life. 

“It was a miniature UN session,” our 
friend sighed. “You would be surprised 
how often controversies among nations 
are made of this kind of imponderable 
stuff rather than of violations of real 


interests.” 


x x x 


one in Korea seem to have dulled 


ope cold war in Europe and the hot 


the interest and concern of the democ- 
racies for the Latin American countries 
Yet, while it is true that the latest 
events in Latin America do not directly 
affect the struggle and fate of the West 
ern world, their significance must not 
be underestimated. The military coup 
of Fulgencio Batista, the roundup of 
Communists in the armed forces of 
Brazil. and the anticommunist demon 
strations in Guatemala are merely 
symptoms of a serious crisis that is not 
confined to these countries. 

A leading Latin American diplomat 
whose friendship for the United States 
and lifelong devotion to the cause of 
democracy is coupled with a_ keen 
realism, summarized the present situa- 
tion to the south of the Rio Grande as 


follows: 


__ enna emma 
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“It would be a gross exaggeration to 
say that the threat of communism is 
immediate or even serious. The poten- 
tial danger can, of course, not be de- 
nied but that is not the real problem. 
Much more important is what I would 
call ‘the crisis of confidence.” At the 
end of the war the reservoir of good 
will toward the US showed a very high 
mark. The level in this reservoir has 
steadily fallen and it is not in our com- 
mon interest to gloss it over.” 

There is no easy solution to these 
vexing problems. It will take a long 
time and hard work to make the good 
neighbor policy triumph over corrup- 
tion, selfish interests, national preju- 
dices and communist intrigues. Success 
will come only when the US, while 
shunning direct intervention, will help 
build up still weak and confused dem- 
ocratic forces. This can be accom- 
plished only by giving them every op- 
portunity to translate into practice their 
programs of social and economic re- 
forms. Only in following that road will 
the Western hemisphere be able to rid 
itself of the evils of Peronism, mili- 


tary fascism and communism. 


x x x 


G ps at the UN Headquarters lin- 
guistic attainments are taken for 
granted. You, however, may not think 
you are a linguist, but many of the 
words that you use every day are also 
words (with different meanings), in the 
other languages. Just pronounce the 
following words the way you usually do 
and see what you will be saying in a 


dozen other languages! 





English Other language 


ha,ha! “mother” (Japanese) 


oh! “water” (French) 
how “good” (Chinese) 
buy “ves” (Basque) 


Billy “two” (Zulu) 
tough “good” (Hebrew) 
nine “no” (German) 


yellow “ice” (Spanish) 


ember “man” (Hungarian) 
sit “lady” (Arabic) 
(Armenian) 


mire “mother” 





bar “at least” (Serbo-Croatian) 
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The State of the World 


salt Pek Sati yon 


As top reporters see it 


Should Germany be unified now, as proposed by the USSR? 


Robert S. Pirk, Die Presse, Vienna 
The unity of 

Germany never 

has been a volun- 


When- 


ever unification 


lary one, 


came about, it was 

accomplished — by 

force. More recent 
examples of that traditional way were 
Bismarck’s saber, the Dicke Bertha, and 
countless Nazi gallows. 

There are party schisms within every 
nation, Farther west even the most 
dangerous splits used to be bridged by 
gentleman’s agreement. Not so in the 
center of Old-Europe. Greater Germany 
has always suffered from political schiz- 
ophrenia, a chronic disease. The Reich 

the IInd and, more so, the “II[rd”— 
was an artifical accumulation of hetero- 
geneous parts. Germany came into life 

regardless of the wishes of the popu- 
lation, through the special ambitions of 
numerous sovereigns and tribes—by an 
exaggerated inflation of Prussia 

Erected and temporarily held together 
by force, it seems logical that such a 
structure has finally been disintegrated 
‘by a force—this time, from without. 

But the two forces of Germany and 
Russia, intimately drawn together by 
the same aim—-the suppression of lib- 
erty by means of brutality and terror 
must have acquired a kind of natural 
affinity; they associated in order to 
dominate. This and nothing else was 
the (secret) reason for former German 
Russian alliances. At this point some- 
thing new has shown up. For the first 
time, one of those forces has vanished; 
Germany remains without power. 

The surprisingly moderate Soviet 
note makes good use of this rare oppor- 
tunity. Ludendorff once sent a sealed 
train filled with human dynamite into 
Russia to blow it up. Stalin now sends 
a sealed order to Germany with no less 
explosive contents, pretending to bring 


He did not 


mind tearing to pieces something which 


about the contrary effect. 


the wonder-druggists of the Kremlin 
will promptly paste together again, 


10 


The clever authors of the note have 
now suddenly made up their minds to 
sit around a common table, in lovely 
harmony with long-shunned friends. Let 
us hope the latter will not forget what 
happens if you agree to take a place at 
a round table with people who are apt 
to pull away your chair. rocking with 
laughter in theirs at the splendid joke. 

changed 
in Korea; 


by whistling back the armies of so- 


If the Soviets have really 


their view, let them prove it 


called volunteers, by whistling forward 
the so-called truce negotiators. Then 
and only then the time will come to sit 
down side by side. 

The answer, in the present circum- 
stances, is NO. 


Maurice Bonnefoy, Matin, Paris 
Moscow’s pro 
posal for conclu- 
sion of a peace 
treaty with Ger- 
many came as no 
surprise to the 
Western observers, 
particularly to the 
French. The Russian note of March 10, 
proposing that the peace treaty give 
unified Germany land, air and naval 
forces, but “limit Germany's establish- 
ment of military ties with other coun- 
tries” is part of a long planned political 
scheme designed to appeal to “peace- 
loving” Western Communists. 

France, for one, is primarily inter- 
ested in getting a definite assurance that 
Germany will no longer be a potential 
aggressor. On ‘the other hand, unifica- 
tion of Germany means free elections 
and the creation of a purely defensive 
community strong enough to prevent 
aggression. After the conclusion of a 
peace treaty, the Germans will have 
nothing to fear from their French neigh- 
bors and they all know that aggression 
never comes from the West. 

But free elections are bound to show 
the failure of the 


Russian influence 


over a unified Germany. Then, obvi- 
ously, the Germans would turn their 


backs on Moscow and join the Western 


forces in another mutual assistance pact. 


Dr. Hans Steinitz, Die Welt, Ham- 
burg 

Reunification of 

Germany, at pres- 

ent split in two 

parts as the result 

of a long chain of 

Allied 


ments and _ ten- 


disagree- 


sions, is and re- 
mains the major aim of all German 
policy. This is quite understandable, 
and everybody else would feel the same 
The divid- 


ing line between the occupation zones 


way in a similar situation. 


was drawn arbitrarily. based on mere 
technical reasoning. When the origi 
nal four-power control machinery, act- 
ing in place of a central German admin- 
istration, broke down, the western Allies 
adopted the West German three-zones 
solution as an emergency measure and 
the second-best choice. This is how 
the Bonn regime came into being. 

The Bonn basic law, the democratic- 
ally elected Bundestag and the federal 
government in Bonn have succeeded in 
pushing reconstruction (with the assis 
tance from abroad, of course) and con- 
structure 


solidating the democratic 


which at first was rather shaky. They 
did a much better job than most people 

Germans and foreign observers alike 

expected. Today, the Bonn regime is 
taken very seriously by most Germans, 
which was not the case three years ago 

But nobody in Germany is willing to 
buy unification.at any price. The over- 
whelming majority of political parties 
(including the leading opposition party, 
the Social Democrats) and public opin- 
ion insist on one basic condition: free 
general elections in both parts of the 
country, East and West, with all the 
essential paraphernalia—freedom of the 
press, association, campaigning, ‘habeas- 
corpus guarantees and admission of the 
Social Democratic party in the East 
zone where jt is now banned. This ques: 
tion has became the pierre de touche 


and central issue of unification. 

























































































The latest proposals of the USSR re- 
main silent on the issue of free elec- 
tions; but in other respects they go 
much further than any previous state- 
ments. One cannot do away with that 
much-misused word “propaganda”; I 
think that here is a straw in the wind, 
and that it would be good to have more 
negotiations now. The issue of free gen- 
eral elections, however, should in no 
circumstance be bargained away. 

The Soviet proposal offers a national 
German army to protect that country’s 
neutrality, and here we obviously have 
another hot point. Even assuming that 
Germany can be effectively declared 
“permanently neutral” (like Switzer- 
land), and its neutrality guaranteed by 
international treaty, Germany would 
have to have a very strong national army 
of its own, to be able to protect its neu- 
tral status successfully. But would 
anybody, in the present circumstances, 
in the present political climate of 
Europe, and in view of the alternatives 
offered to a German national army, be 
willing and able to advocate the forma- 
tion of a strong national German army? 

If I had to choose between German 
units, raised in due time and integrated 
in a European Defense force, and an 
independent German army led by an 
independent German general staff as 
outlined by the Soviet prosposals, I 
would rather support the former. 


M. Wionezek, Polish Press Agency 

Your question 
seems to me an 
academic one. It 
is impossible to 
see how Ger- 
many’s unification 
can be prevented. 





Today's division 


of Germany is completely artificial, 
dangerous to international peace and 
not acceptable to the large majority of 
the German people. The last word be- 
longs to them. 

Things are happening in Western 
Germany daily which must frighten all 
of Germany’s neighbors, victims of Nazi 
aggression. The most violent Nazis and 
revisionist elements either inside of the 
West German government or behind 
it are openly preparing themselves for 
a new Drang nach Osten. This is not a 
matter of opinion. These are facts 
known to everybody who cares to read 
the daily press reports from Bonn, 
Frankfurt, or Diisseldorf, or the state- 
ments of Herr Adenauer and the people 
around him 
Just as [ was writing these words the 





ticker in my office brought this fright- 
ening news from Hamburg—a certain 
Alfred Richter, formerly Chief of the 
Nazi police in Hamburg was elected to 
the post of Vice-President of the 
Deutsche Partei, one of the West Ger- 
man political parties. I can assure you 
that tens of millions of people all over 
Europe shudder at this kind of news. 

The American press states clearly 
that the US government doesn’t want 
the unification of Germany and that it 
cannot afford it. It is my belief that no 
matter what some governments do or 
plan to do about it, German unification 
would be basically acceptable to the 
peoples of Europe if they could be sure 
that it would be a democratic Germany, 
ready to live in peace with all its 
neighbors. It can be expected only from 
a Germany which had accepted the 
spirit of Potsdam and repudiated all re- 
visionist and revengeful ideas and plans. 

The peaceful unification of Germany 
would be acceptable to the peoples of 
Europe also because it would mean to 
them a very important step toward 
lessening the international tensions and 
toward the return of peaceful coopera- 
tion of the Big Powers. 

The Poles want peace as much as 
or more than any other nation in Eu- 
rope. They want now, as they have al- 
ways wanted before, to cooperate with 
all other nations towards a_ peaceful 
solution of the German problem. They 
want now, as they have proven since 
the last war, to collaborate with all 
democratic forces in Germany—FEast 
and West 


neighborly normal political, economic 


and to strive together for 


and cultural*relations. They still believe 
that a new world war is not inevitable 
and that the German problem must and 
can be solved in a way acceptable to the 
Gernian people and all their neighbors. 


John C. Daly, American Broadcast- 
ing Company, New York 

Germany, united 
by free elections 
in East and West 
end a peace treaty 
between the World 
War II Allies and 


a united Germany, 





is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. But, is this what 
the USSR proposes? 

The text of the Soviet note of March 
10th, proposing expedition of a peace 
treaty with Germany, piously notes that 
almost seven years after the end of 
World War II, Germany “finds herself 


divided, continues to remain in an un 








equal situation as regards other govern- 
ments.” Yet, as the Soviet note was 
written, a United Nations Commission 
which was to have investigated condi- 
tions for free German elections was 
turned back at East Germany’s border. 

Surely in the past seven bitter years 
we have come to recognize a Soviet 
propaganda move, the only practical 
purpose of which is to create a road- 
block whenever the West's fortunes rise. 

When the battlefield fortunes of the 
United Nations in Korea were prosper- 
ing, it was a broad hint by Moscow’s 
Jacob Malik that initiated the long, 
tortured, frustrating months of negotia- 
tion. During these months of negotia- 
tion in good faith by the United Nations, 
the Communists have doubled their 
strength, fortified every nook and cranny 
of their front, seized control of the air 
and, now, practice the big lie more 
brazenly than Hitler ever dared. 

Today, with the cold war fortunes of 
the West prospering in the concept of 
a unified Europe, economically and mili- 
tarily, and with West Germany joined 
in that unification and ready to sign a 
peace contract in May, Russia now de- 
mands an all-German government. 

Duress—the attempt to evict the West 
from Berlin, the attempts at subversion 
in West Germany, propaganda, eco- 
nomic warfare—having failed, Moscow 
is now willing to try other and familiar 
techniques. Unify Germany with con- 
trolled elections in East Germany to 
assure a substantial communist minor- 
ity. Demand government portfolios, 
preferably Interior and Propaganda; 
create an independent German armed 
force and gamble on controlling it 
through the officers of the shadow force 
now in East Germany; by parliamen- 
tary trick and chameleon policy turns 
of the disciplined communist minority, 
subvert and destroy the majority parties 
—and lo! the coup, and all Germany is 
a Soviet satellite. 

Russia has recently shown less and 
less concern for massed world opinion 
and censure in the United Nations. Con- 
temptuously, the USSR is using the 
Congress of Nativns as a propaganda 
sounding board with the germ warfare 
charges. But the United Nations beat 
down the Soviet will in Teheran in 1946, 
checkmated the Soviets in Korea in 1950 

and alone of all the instrumentalities 
of man today might be able to guaran- 
tee free elections in Germany. Until 
Russia is willing to agree to United 
Nations supervision, her proposals for 
German unification and a treaty should 


be rejected as a monstrous booby trap. 


1] 











I. WAS A BRIGHT EARLY DECEM- 
BER DAY and Lieutenant Hudner 
was flying a Korean combat mission 
alongside another plane piloted by 
Ensign Jesse Brown. A burst of flak 


caught the ensign’s plane and he 
went spinning down, aflame. Lieu- 
tenant Hudner then deliberately 
crash landed near his flame-trapped 
shipmate, He radioed for help, after 
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which he fought to keep the fire 
away from the fatally injured en- 
sign until a rescue helicopter ar- 
rived. Today Lieutenant Hudner 
says: 

“Maybe if America had been 
strong enough to discourage ag- 
gression two years ago, my friend, 
Jesse Brown, might be alive right 
now. So might thousands more of 
our Korea dead. 

“For it’s only too sadly true— 
today, in our world, weakness in- 
vites attack. And peace is only for 
the strong. 

“Our present armed forces are 
strong—and growing stronger. But 





don’t turn back the clock! Do yout 
part toward keeping America’s 
guard up by buying more... and 
more ,.. and more United States 
Defense Bonds now! Back us up. 
And together we'll build the strong 
peace that all Americans desire!” 
* * * 
Remember that when you’re buying bonds 
for defense, you're also building a per- 
sonal reserve of savings. Remember, too, 
that if you don’t save regularly, you gen- 
erally don’t save at all. So sign up today 
in the Payroll Savings Plan or the Bond- 
A-Month Plan. Buy United States De- 


fense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 


Buy U S Defense Bonds now! 





Magazine Publishers of America, 
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chumacher: Violent Martyr 


NE of the most important men in 

Europe today is a one-armed one- 
legged German with a tragic face and a 
passionate voice. Whether the resolu- 
tions of the Lisbon Conference shall 
prevail, whether Germany's contribu- 
tion to the European Army will become 
effective reality, whether the Kremlin 
will revamp its policy with regard to 
Western Europe are some of the major 
problems whose solutions depend to a 
large extent on the decision of this sin- 
gle individual. 

This key figure in world politics is 
the leader of the German Social-Demo- 
cratic, party, Dr. Kurt Schumacher. He 
owes his unique position to the circum- 
stance that, according to both German 
and foreign opinion, his party repre- 
sents most unequivocally the temper 
and the aims of the majority of Ger- 
mans. According to all signs, if he lives 
long enough, he will be the Chancellor 
of Germany in the crucial year of 1953. 

Partly paralyzed and confined to bed 
for prolonged periods, Schumacher is a 
controversial figure at home as well as 
abroad. He is the most formidable op- 
ponent of Chancellor Adenauer. He is 
a thorn in the side of Washington’s State 
Department. And Joseph Stalin called 
him “one of the most abject traitors of 
the working class.” 

These enmities, Schumacher takes in 
his stride. He previously defied torture 
and pain in Nazi concentration camps. 
and every day of his life he challenges 
the laws of medicine and death. His 
friends say that he continues to breathe 
only by sheer will power. 

\ member of the Reichstag without 
much color or influence during the Wei- 
mar Republic, in a sense Schumacher 
owes his present paramount position to 


Adolf Hitler. 


In the midst of a gigantic diplomatic battle over the 


future of Germany, the German people follow the 


screeching voice of the sick man who may be their next 


Chancellor and has equally little use for East and West. 


By LEO LANIA 


When the Fuehrer came to power, 
most of the prominent Socialist leaders, 
the Socialist ministers and state secre- 
taries, realized the futility of resistance, 
and went into exile—some with, and 
some without the permission of Hitler. 

Not so Schumacher, Others compro 
mised, or at least retired from 
political activity—-Schumacher stayed 
and fought on. Together with thousands 
of unknown comrades who were too in- 
significant to enable them to bargain 
with the Nazis and to buy their freedom 
with the promise of remaining neutral, 
Schumacher was arrested and put imo 
a concentration camp. Thousands died 
there from the hunger, the beatings, the 
hard labor: Schumacher was in a con- 
centration camp for more than 10 years 
and survived. Younger and stronger men 
were broken in a few months—the in- 
valid with one arm triumphed over the 
When 


came, Schumacher was a ghost of a man. 


terror and misery. liberation 


A cripple—presently his right leg had 
to be amputated—he was given only a 
few more years to live. But instead of 
capitulating, he set about to reorganize 
the party. 

Overnight the martyr with an in- 
domitable will became a legend. It was 


sheer logic that he should assume the 


leadership of the Socialist labor move- 
ment. Logic and something else. 
What this 


realized not without deep shock when I 


something else was | 


first met Schumacher immediately after 
the war. In a dark assembly hall among 
the ruins of Hanover I attended a small 
meeting of Social-Democrats who had 
gathered to make contact with their new 
leader. 

I saw a slim man of medium height. 
His pallid face, occasionally flushed 
with an unhealthy red, was sharply 
lined, the thin-lipped mouth was bitter 
and sad. The eyes of an intense blue 
had forgotten how to smile. Not one 
soul in the audience remained unmoved 
by compassion for this man who had 
suffered so much and whose spirit had 
conquered his infirmity as well as the 
barbarism of his jailers. 

But then he started to speak—and I 
could hardly believe my senses. Sudden- 
ly I felt as though I were back again in 
the late twenties in Berlin, at a Nazi 
meeting. It was not the content of 
Schumacher’s speech that startled me. 
I had no objections to what he had to 
say and agreed with most of his re- 
marks; but the way he spoke was sim- 
ply quite frightening. 


Unconsciously, he seemed to have ac- 
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quired Hitler's terminology, his screech- 
ing mode of speech, his gestures and 
histrionic intonations. This type of elo- 
quence permitted no touch of grace or 
wisdom, no trace of kindness. He barked 
like an SS sergeant. The irony of it 
was that all of us had come here in the 
expectation of meeting a man who, hav- 
ing survived incredible tortures and 
agonies, would have the appeal of a 
kind of saint and the tongue of an 
angel... 

Schumacher’s violent speeches have 
caused him considerable intellectual 
damage, because they distort his views, 
his aims, his philosophy. He has been 
denounced as a rabble rouser, and, more 
significantly, as an unregenerate chau- 
vinist who carries on the torch of ag- 
gressive German nationalism under the 
disguise of a Social-Democrat. 


—y UCH misunderstandings are of course 
S only bolstered by the stands Schu- 
macher has taken on the vital issues of 
foreign policy involving his nation. He 
is against rearming Germany. He is 
against joining the European army. He 
is not enthusiastic about the Schuman 
plan to pool the coal and iron of Ger- 
many and France. He is opposed to the 
Europeanization of the Saar. On the sur- 
face of it, he is against everything that 
would integrate Germany into a larger 
Western European community 

And yet, those who believe that in all 
these vital matters Schumacher’s policies 
are based on an out-dated narrow na 
tionalism, completely miss the point. An 
ardent Socialist, he preaches the gospel 
of a united Germany at almost any price 
in order to save it from the extreme right 
as well as the extreme left. 

As far as the Bonn Republic is con- 
cerned, in the center of Schumacher’s 
preoccupations stands his fear that pow- 
erful social and economic forces within 
and outside Germany are bent on re- 
storing a system which more than once 
before proved the undoing of democracy 
and created a fertile soil of militarism. 
nazism and war. Consequently, Schu 
macher is weary of situations that may 
revive the traditional alliance between 
big industry and right-wing parties and 
may endow them with power. 

It is for a similar reason, and not 
because of a starry-eyed pacifism, that 
Schumacher opposes the remilitariza- 
tion of Germany. To his mind the thesis 
that German divisions are necessary be 
cause they will be a powerful addition 
to democracy and that their absence 


from a European army would be a 
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victory for the Kremlin is as naive as 
it is unrealistic. He has fought Stalin’s 
henchmen valiantly at every corner, and 
few men in the West have more to fear 
from a communist victory than this lead- 
er of workers. 

Schumacher’s contention is that as 
long as Germany is split in two, a Ger- 
man army would necessarily become a 
kind of foreign legion dominated by 
Nazis and adventurers ready to sell their 
services to the highest bidder—almost 
certainly the Russians. And in this view, 
it is safe to say, Schumacher only ex- 
presses the thinking of the majority of 
the German people. including such an 
expert as General Halder, a former Chief 
of the General Staff. Halder too, al- 
though a professional soldier and a con- 
servative, is opposed to rearming West- 
ern Germany just as he was opposed to 
the aggressive plans of Hitler, preferring 
to be dismissed from his post by the 
Fuehrer at the beginning of the war. 

Concerning the Schuman ‘Plan, Schu- 
macher objects not so much to the gen- 
eral concept as to certain of its principal 
clauses. He regards it as “dishonest” to 
sign an agreement for fifty years when 
everyone, including those who are in 
favor of it, like Adenauer, admit private- 
ly that under the present rapidly chang- 
ing conditions the treaty will never last 
for such a considerable period. Schu- 
macher is afraid that without proper 
control, i.e., without the workers, the 
trade unions, having the right of “co- 
determination” in the execution and 
application of the plan (see p. 31), it 
may turn into an instrument for the ex- 
ploitation of the German coal mines and 
steel plants to the advantage of French, 
British and American competitors. 


S' HUMACHER believes that much has 


to be done before effective control 


can be exercised over the rich resources 
of the Ruhr, and before these can be 
placed at the disposal of the general 
service of Europe. Before all, the eco- 
nomic power of the evil masters of the 
Ruhr, the pacemakers of nazism, and 
Hitler’s financiers, must be broken once 
and forever, and this rich and vital in- 
dustrial area must be integrated into an 
economic system including the Western 
European nations as well as Germany. 

In the light of this, Schumacher ad- 
vocated the socialization of the Ruhr. 
America vetoed it. but Schumacher re- 
mains unimpressed. 

“We Social-Democrats. 


recently, “were the champions of the 


, 


* he told me 


European idea when advocating it was 


regarded as high treason by most Ger 
man parties from the center to the ex- 
treme right. But a European Federation 
must not be confused with a huge syn- 
dicate of private interests.” 

Guided by this idea, Schumacher, of 
course, sees no similarity whatever be- 
tween his attitude and the nationalistic 
war cries of the extreme right. 

“The Nazis and the Communists use 
the language of the Third Reich, of 
Bismarck’s Empire,” he remarked. “But 
their nationalism is only a weapon in 
their fight for power, an attempt to 
confuse and stun the people in order 
to use them for their nefarious ends.” 


HILE nobody doubts Schumacher’s 
W sincere hatred of communism, he 
has often been described as anti-Amer- 
ican. American public opinion considers 
him, in contrast to Adenauer, as an op- 
ponent of the United States, an ap- 
praisal whose origins can be easily 
traced. They stem from Schumacher’s 
often voiced charge that the Western 
powers are responsible for having pre- 
vented a thorough housecleaning in his 
country, “a social and political revolu 
tion,” which he deems essential for 
building up a new and truly democratic 
Germany on the ruins of nazism. It was 
at a party congress in Nuremberg that 
Schumacher described the basic prob- 
lem of Germany in the following terms: 
“Germany's disease is her thwarted so- 
cial and political revolution of the year 
1945. And its prevention, intentional or 
unintentional, stems from the fact that 
Germany is occupied.” 

Schumacher could have added that 
Germany has also been suffering long 
from the effects of two other revolutions 
which were similarly stillborn: those of 
1848 and 1918. He realizes that these 
successive historic failures have made 
Germany incapable of ridding herself 
of the malignant spirit of feudalism and 
of finding her true self by breaking the 
shackles of authoritarianism. As he 
sees it, the rebirth of his nation can not 
be accomplished as long as the Western 
powers—-however justified their pre- 
occupation with Russian intentions may 
be—are willing to accept Nazis and 
Fascists as allies in Germany and else- 
where. 

Of course, probably against Schu- 
macher’s best intentions, his attitude is 
not without dangers to the democracies. 
His arguments can be easily twisted into 
meanings of a hostile nature. One of 
his cardinal statements which suggests 
that 


“ 


‘since the Allies deprive Germany 





of her freedom to act, the German peo- 
ple cannot be held responsible political- 
ly,” has been interpreted by millions of 
Germans as a justification of a passive 
neutralism, and fostered a cynical “a 


plague on both your houses” attitude. 

Even the promoters of neo-nazism 
have been able to turn some of Schu- 
macher’s argument to the advantage of 
their own shady cause, although there 
can be no doubt about Schumacher’s 
convictions as to the guilt of Germany 
in Nazi crimes and persecutions and 
the responsibility the nation bears for 
these atrocities. He demonstrated them 
in a dramatic fashion when, still suf 
fering from the aftereffects of a stroke, 
he had himself carried on the platform 
of the Bonn Parliament to deliver one 
of his major speeches against the evils 
of anti-Semitism. He blamed the govern- 
ment for not having long since passed 
a comprehensive restitution law, he 
called on all the Germans to realize the 
monstrosity of those crimes and re- 
gretted bitterly that there were so few 
Jews left in Germany to help in the 
reconstruction and the rebuilding of 
the country. 

No one who knows Schumacher can 
deny that he is a man most difficult to 
deal with. He is dogmatic to the point 


of fanaticism and an authoritarian who 


does not accept criticism or opposition. 
Even when conversing with him in a 
relaxed atmosphere I could detect in 
him no human warmth, no trace of a 
sense of humor. But I couldn’t help be- 
ing deeply impressed by his integrity, 
his sharp logic, and by his devotion to a 
cause. 

Unlike the only other German labor 
leader with international reputation, 
Ernst 
Schumacher has never lived, never trav- 


Reuter, the mayor of Berlin, 
eled extensively in foreign countries and 
the past 20 years have contributed to 
isolating him spiritually and _ intel- 
lectually from the free world: they made 
him self-righteous, stubborn, suspicious 


and intolerant. 


uis fanatic simply has no private 
life. A single man, he seems to have 
no relatives and no one can boast of be- 
ing his intimate friend. His personal con- 
tacts are on a “party-comrade” basis. 
Nor does he have any hobbies or per- 


sonal interests, outside of politics, of 


course. His apartment in Hanover is al- 


most bare in its modesty. His personal 
assistant is a strikingly bright-looking 
young woman who accompanies him 
everywhere he goes and is not only his 
secretary but in a sense also his nurse. 


Schumacher has not done too much 














Die Zeit, Hamburg 


SOCIAL-Democratic party’s “no”-man rejects participation in European army: 


“...and now, how abhorred in my imaginatien it is! 


! my gorge rises at it.”—Hamlet. 


PERSONALITY OF THE MONTH 





Dr. Kurt Schumacher 


to endear himself to the Atlantic de- 
mocracies. Yet it is shortsighted on the 
part of the Western powers to cast him 
in the role of an “enemy of the West.” 
For the West needs him and his party. 
Even in case of his retirement or death, 
the basic policy of the Social-Democrats 
would undergo no notable change since 
it is backed by the majority of the peo- 
ple. If elections were held tomorrow, 
Schumacher’s party would emerge, no 
doubt, as the strongest. To anchor Amer 
ica’s policy nearly exclusively on the 
Bonn government and Adenauer, whose 
influence has steadily declined, might be 
increasingly harmful to the prestige and 
influence of the US, 

It is a sad, perhaps even a tragic fact 
that the level of political leadership in 
Germany is shockingly low. But this is 
not a German specialty. The war has de- 
stroyed an entire generation of intellec- 
tually trained people. Those whom the 
European dictators and their henchmen 
had not crushed before came to an un- 
timely end on the battlefields or perished 
through hunger and privations. Propor- 
tionally, the potential spiritual and 
political leaders were annihilated to a 
much larger extent than peasants or 
workers. To date, not one really great 
political personality has emerged from 
this holocaust. 

Among the few who have the stature 
of a leader, Dr. Kurt Schumacher must 
be named as outstanding. With all his 
faults and shortcomings, and contro- 
versial though his policies may be, 
he represents something which now- 
adays is very rare: a moral force and 
the living conscience of his people. 

UNW 





PORT-AU-PRINCE, with its yellow sunlight, blue bay, green foliage, is enchanting tourists’ paradise with few tourists. 


Port-au-Prince 

r is difficult to spell out just what 
I constitutes the enchantment of sub 
ubiqui- 


tropical Haiti. The vegetation 


tous palms, banana trees, sugar cane 
sisal-—offers but little variation and one 
soon gets used to the inescapable, un 
dulating mountains which form no less 
than 80 per cen’, of Haiti. In the absence 
of startling colers, and under the steady 
diffusion of the sharp sunlight, the pan 
orama becom monotonous in a tew 
days, sumer as it is during the 
whole winter i various shades of dark 
green and! ligh: brown. 


And vet, nes 


one is constan!*; moved and stimulated. 


withstanding the heat, 
But some!iow the elements which create 
this effe cansot be separated. One 
gives one-elf «ver to the whole thing. 
Who knows why 
bay of Port-auwtrince has such an ex- 

Why the eternal mist 
itain pinnacles on the 


the light over the blue 


hilarating effect 
veiling the max 
horizon stirs one’s imagination so deep 
ly? Why the 


sisal shoots on 


‘sual rows of ribbonlike 
* slope are such a heart- 
taken 


, and many more, fuse 


warming -sigl But together, 


these imptessios 


into a «Saract“ristic image of Haiti 
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that will haunt the traveler forever. 

And then there are the people, their 
mobile dark faces, their expressions, 
their gestures. There are the human 
scenes standing out against this back 
ground and bringing to life the whole 
extent of African sensitivity and charm 
Every minute offers a small vignette, 
very simple, very elementary, but dif- 
ficult to forget. 

On a narrow path our jeep was 
blocked by a surprisingly small donkey 
on which a mother and her daughter 
were traveling toward town with great 
dignity. The mother had a small wrin- 
kled face, very few teeth, and laugh- 
ing eyes. She was clad in indifferent 
gray peasant clothing. Behind her sat 
a well-rounded 12-year-old girl. She 
wore the pinkest, starchiest, cleanest 
little dress, and very straight on her 
head was perched a narrow-crowned, 
large-brimmed pink hat. Her face, too, 
Very dark, it had the 
smoothest, silkiest skin. Her eyes were 


was round. 


enormous, deep, solemn. 

We pulled the jeep to one side to 
let the litthe donkey pass with his 
precious cargo. Laughing, the mother 
shouted a few gay words in Creole. 


But the girl’s expression hardly changed 
at all. Erect and beautiful, she con- 
tinued to look ahead of her, a study of 
queenly composure in pink and black. 


altl has a trauma: its independ- 
H ence. Haitians get tense and 
emotional about their independence in 
the same way subject nations are tor- 
mented by their dependence, It is con- 
stantly uppermost in their minds, as if 


they still cannot believe that a commu- 





Glimpses at a fascinating 


civilization and at a 


subtropical land of 


insinuating attraction 


By TIBOR KOEVES 


OSAIC 


nity of slaves subjected to extravagant 
cruelties had the gumption and _ the 
genius to chase a world power and 
establish a Negro Republic. All this 
happened a century and a half ago. But 
the old fervor survives, probably re- 
kindled by the two decades of American 
occupation which came to an end in 
1934. 

Nor is the country’s economic depend- 
ence on the United States overlooked 
by the more articulate classes. They 
sense in it a danger and they are apt 
to resent foreign influence even of the 
most beneficent kind. To call this at- 
titude nationalism would be oversimpli- 
fication. It involves not only political and 
economic considerations but also the 
color question and the whole cultural 
texture of Haiti. 

\ Haitian intellectual lives between 
the two poles of Western influence and 
African tradition, so lively and potent 
across this land. The amalgamation of 
the two is something entirely specific 
and individual. Modern thought and 
ancient magic fuse in a coherent and 
fascinating entity, which, by its very 
nature, is almost impenetrable to the 
outsider. The proud Haitian is weary 
of misinterpretation, misunderstanding, 
open or concealed feelings of superior- 
ity. He realizes that the white man is 
in a position to demonstrate his progress 


through tangible things while Haitian 
values are entirely in the domains of 
the spirit, of the emotions, of the arts. 


HAT in the eighteenth century was 
W: colony of fabulous wealth, is 
today a very poor country with ex- 
tremely low living standards. There is 
hardly any industry worth mentioning 
and 80 per cent of the population derive 
their livelihood from the soil. 

Unfortunately, agriculture has had 
to contend with man-made as well as 
with natural difficulties. The collapse 
of the European market was a heavy 
blow to the export of coffee which de- 
clined by some 40 per cent after the war. 
Coffee still constitutes over 50 per cent 
of all exports, while cotton which used 
to occupy second place is now way down 
in fifth position because of the un- 
checked spread of the boll weevil. To- 


day sugar is the second most important 
export, closely followed by sisal fiber, 
the raw material from which binder 
twine is made. 

Deforestation and subsequent erosion 
are a national problem of first magni- 
tude. Thousands of acres of formerly 
fertile mountain slopes are either un- 
cultivable or yield meager crops because 
the soil has been washed away by rain, 
or blown away by wind and storm, 

Last fall the government of President 
Paul Magloire embarked on a 5-year 
plan whose backbone is various agricul- 
tural projects. Irrigation and drainage 
works are planned, rural centers for 
supervising the development of cattle 
breeding and export crops will be es- 
tablished, laboratories and soil conser- 
vation experts will advise farmers from 
one end of the country to the other, 
With the help of a US loan, the valley 
of the Artibonite, Haiti’s most important 
river, is being developed on modern 
scientific lines. The Peligre Dam will 
permit the irrigation of 33,000 hectares 
while new hydroelectric works will fur- 
nish power to the tune of 12,800 kilo- 
walts. 

The aggregate cost of the 5-year plan, 
which also includes expenditures on na- 
tional education, public health, housing 
projects and highway building, will 
amount to $40 million. On the surface, 
this sum is not very impressive, but it 
becomes significant when one remem- 
bers that the entire national budget of 
Haiti is somewhat under $25 million 
for the fiscal year 1951-52. In a country 
whose population exceeds 3 millions, 
this figure represents slightly over $8 
What 
benefits can a man expect from his 


per capita. service and what 


ROPE in its first stages. Growing and producing sisal keeps 15,000 Haitians busy. 
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government for $8 a year? Well, that’s 
exactly what he gets. 


ourIsM, fostering as it does the so- 
{pene invisible exports, could be- 
come a powerful factor in injecting new 
blood into Haiti’s economy. Haiti is so 
utterly different from the other Carib- 
bean islands, it offers such unique at- 
tractions and is so close to the United 
States (3% flying hours from Miami) 
that one might expect Port-au-Prince 
and Cap-Haitien to be standard stops 
on the itinerary of American vacation- 
ists during the winter season. 

However, «for a variety of reasons, 
Haitian tourism is still in its baby shoes. 
Although some pioneer companies such 
as Resort Airlines are beginning to take 
plane loads of visitors on inexpensive 
trips, last year only 3,500 Americans 
visited Haiti 
guests checking into a single hotel in 


less than the number of 


Miami between January and April 

To be sure there are reasons for this 
anomaly. One of them is the absence 
of international de luxe caravansaries 
catering to the traveler in the style to 
which, he would like himself and his 
fellow passengers to believe, he is accus- 
tomed. Then too, there are no attrac- 
tively developed beaches or other ameni- 
ties so important to people who part 
with their savings within a few short 
weeks. The make-believe world of the 
international tourist trade has not yet 
been conjured up on these shores, and 
experienced agents will tell you that 
only a fraction of their travelers care 
to tread unbeaten paths. 


NE often has the impression that 
in Port-au-Prince tourism is at the 
mercy of the taxi drivers. They are a 


race apart, alert, intelligent, well in- 


formed, and lustily rapacious. Since the 


only public conveyances are quarter-ton 


trucks converted into charabancs for 
farmers and their produce, the service 
of the taxi drivers is indispensable, and 
they sell it by trying to overcharge one, 
two, or three hundred per cent. If the 
passenger resists the pressure and sticks 
to the established 
yield, but their expressive, shining eyes 


price, they will 
pierce their fare with contempt and 
abomination, while under their breath 
Creole words 


they murmur strange 


whose supposed meaning makes the 
passenger shiver with foreboding. 

The authorities do nothing to correct 
this situation. Travel agents are not 
permitted to meet their clients at the 
airport, presumably because there must 


be no interference with the taxi racket. 
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The drivers belong to a syndicate which 
wields important political influence. All 
in all, they form an elite, which is easy 
to understand since during the tourist 
season they make up to $300 and more 
a month. Farmers are lucky if they 
make one tenth and white collar workers 
one fifth of this amount. 


HENEVER a minister falls in Haiti, 
Wis. whole personnel of his depart- 
ment is fired, and the new minister 
brings in a completely new set of civil 
servants. This is, however, not simply 
corruption or graft. In the general 
poverty jobs are so vitally needed that 
no minister could stay in power for three 
days if he did not somehow compensate 


his friends and backers. 


rywie UN and its specialized agencies 

have 13 experts active in Haiti un- 
der the Technical Assistance Program. 
The UN sent the Resident Representa- 
tive, a_statistician and a monetary and 
fiscal expert; the FAo, a fish-culture, a 
forestry, and a  food-storage man; 
UNESCO, workers in general education, 
audio-visual aids and textbook produc- 
tion facilities. WHo is represented by 
two specialists in an anti-yaws cam- 
paign, a syphilis researcher, and a 
serologist. 

The magnificent results of the yaws 
control under the guidance of Dr. S. 
Levitan is one of the most tangible 
and most memorable successes in the 
history of international cooperation. But 
the work of the whole UN team is so 
inspiring in its various phases, it is so 
vital and constructive that one gains an 
utterly new perspective and a new pro- 
found appreciation of the organization. 

“The politicians at the General As- 
sembly are not the real UN,” one thinks. 
“This brilliant and vivacious little fish 
expert from China, this determined doc- 
tor from the US, this cultured and swift- 
thinking forestry expert from Jamaica 

they and other dedicated men from 
so many countries are the real UN. 

“They are the ones who among dif- 
ficulties and discomforts under a scorch- 
ing sun, and without personal glory of 
any kind, have come to help the children 
of a remote country in getting a bit 
better fed, better housed, better edu- 
cated, in getting a somewhat better 
break from life which they deserve for 
the simple reason that they are humans.” 


ryvue Resident Representative, Arthur 

John Wakefield, is a tall, big 
boned Englishman of about 55, with a 
florid face, pale blue eyes and deter- 


mined manners. He is an unqualified suc- 
cess from the point of view of both the 
UN and the Haitian government. He 
has a vast experience of underdeveloped 
lands since he worked 18 years in Africa 
and many more years in the West Indies 
under the Colonial Office. 

Today he is willing to repudiate much 
of this past. “This is my most reward- 
ing assignment,” he told me, “because 
for the first time I feel that we’re doing 
things in the right manner. It is wrong 
to tell a community, as underdeveloped 
as it may be, what it must do. If you 
want results and true acceptance, sub- 
mit technical advice, suggest solutions, 
but let the local people decide, let them 
make the policy decisions.” 

Through his insight into the compli- 
cated political and psychological prob- 
lems of Technical Assistance, Wakefield 
has become the perfect representative of 
this new human type: the international 
civil servant. He has a 7-point code 
which sums up his approach to his mis- 
sion in the following terms: 


1. Acceptance of people as they are 
in terms of development, i.e., to offer no 
condemnation even in one’s own mind 
of ethical standards which may be radi- 
cally different from those to which one 
is accustomed. 

2. An absolute belief in the basic 
goodness of individuals; unquestionable 
sincerity of purpose and the frank 
presentation of facts. 

3. An earnest seeking for the reasons 
for what may appear to be irrational 
and contradictory actions. 

4. The certain knowledge that the 
United Nations technical assistance pro- 
gram everywhere will produce moral, as 
well as economic benefits and social 
advance. It must be of organic growth 
with careful guidance and no excessive 
stimulation. 

5. The understanding that economic 
and technical dependence can be hurt- 
ful to national pride; this is likely, after 
the first flush of enthusiasm, to cause 
secondary resistance even to such aid 
as is offered by the United Nations. 

6. The lack of wisdom and useless- 
ness of trying to force people to accept 
something if they do not really want it; 
and the unquestionable right of govern- 
ments to decide for themselves. 

7. Self-effacement and the avoidance 
locally of public advertisement of the 
participation of United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies in specific projects 

the emphasis must be on national 


initiative, local effort and responsibility. 





ae 


HILE riding in a jeep to Croix des 

Bouquets over a road that has 
everything but a surface, Vinton Burns, 
the young and enthusiastic forestry ex- 
pert of the Fao told me of his work. 
Burns, a Jamaican, also served previous- 
ly in the Colonial Office, has degrees 
from Oxford, Nancy, and Stockholm, 
and is a worthy disciple of Wakefield. 
He has learned to speak fluent Creole, 
and observing his dealings with local 


people I could see how unequivocally 


he has been accepted by them. 

“The trouble is,” Burns says, “that 
you can hardly tell the poor farmer to 
plant trees on his small holding, trees 
which will yield him income in the dis- 
tant future, while he must eat today and 
tomorrow. Yet soil erosion must be 
stopped if Haiti is to see better days.” 

“What can you do?” I asked. 

“The best thing,” he answered, “is to 
try to find individual converts. Point 
out the importance of the project. Per- 
suade them that a wise man thinks in 
the terms of the future. And then let 
one convert carry the idea to his fellow 
farmers. What we need is leaders 
among the Haitians themselves.” 

He thought and smiled. 

“A couple of months ago,” he then 
said, “I visited a farm on a mountain 
slope with one of my Haitian co-work- 
ers. It was a sad sight, with hardly any 
soil left on the rocks. We talked to the 
farmer and then continued to discuss 
the situation among ourselves. The 
other day I returned to the farm and 
discovered to my surprise that the farm- 
er had planted rows of saplings, sacri- 
ficing half of his crop acreage. ‘Why 
did you do it?’ I asked him, and the 
man shrugged his shoulders. ‘I listened 
to you two,’ he answered, ‘I didn’t un- 
derstand what you were talking about, 
but I understood that it was something 
important. So I went ahead and did it.’ 

“These are our small triumphs,” 
Burns added. “These are the moments 
which keep up our courage and assure 
us of future success.” 


N our way home we noticed on the 
O roadside a small group of people. 
a peasant, a woman, a soldier, and half 
a dozen children. engaged in husking 
and eating coconuts. Our throats being 
parched by the heat and the dust. we 
stopped and asked the man for a drink 
of coco milk. One of the ragamuffins 
climbed up the tree like a cat, and in a 
moment the peasant cut the fruit open 
with a machetelike knife. 

We drank the refreshing drink and 
then gratefully offered the man a few 


coins, which he emphatically refused 
to accept. 

“They never accept a tip,” Burns re- 
marked. “But they are always vexed if 
you don’t offer it, because you deprive 
them of the pleasure of refusing.” 


FEW days before | came down 
here, I saw in a store in New 
Jersey a package labeled “Voodoo: 
Insecticide.” The trade-mark bore the 
picture of a heathen with sharp horns 
butting out of his temples, golden rings 
hanging from his ears, and a terrifying 
face painted in blue, red and yellow. 
Such nonsense is a drastic illustration 
of the extent to which absurd miscon- 
ceptions may be propagated about a 
people and its religious practices. For 
voodoo is a popular religion which orig- 
inated in Western Africa and into which 
certain distorted beliefs and practices 
of Catholicism were amalgamated by 
the imported slaves. 

Through voodoo, the Haitian peasant 
keeps in contact with the invisible world. 
With the help of voodoo practices and 
rites he wards off the ill will of malig- 
nant lJoas or spirits and insures the 
protection of the beneficent ones. Voo- 
doo protects him against the adversities 
of fate as well as against sicknesses of 
all kind. The voodoo ceremonies also 
offer him, besides spiritual comfort, a 
chance for self-expression since they are 
always connected with singing and com- 
plicated ritual dances. 

The most important element of the 
principal voodoo ceremonies, such as are 
held at Christmas time for instance, is 
the mystic trance. At the height of the 
ceremony one of the faithful suddenly 
falls in a daze and loses his personality. 
He is possessed by a spirit or a god. 
While the drums pulsate wildly, and the 
choirs chant their marvelously rhythmic 
songs, the possessed suddenly jumps for- 
ward to execute a dance, turning, pirou- 
etting, engaging in complicated graceful 
steps. The character of the dance de- 


pends on the /oa whom the dancer in- 
carnates; so it may be gay, solemn, 
grave or passionately erotic, a symbol 
of the sexual act. 

Scientists tell us that all these 
“strange” rites and beliefs are typical of 
many religions which sprang up among 
agricultural societies. This peasant char- 
acter of the voodoo | could well see 
when friends introduced me to a voodoo 
priestess who lived on the outskirts of 
Croix des Bouquets. 

She was a fat woman of about 55, 
extremely black, quite vain, a bit sus- 
picious. Her large face had no wrinkles. 

The way she moved, and talked, even 
her manner of nodding her head and 
appraising me calculatingly, reminded 
me of the peasants I used to know so 
well in Eastern Europe. What can be 
more plausible? They have an unalter- 
able bond in common: their whole ex- 
istence depends on nature. 

After much persuasion, the priestess 
permitted me to visit her chapel. It was 
a small room in a peasant hut, half of 
which was occupied by the “altar.” On 
this I saw the typical ceremonial ob- 
jects of voodoo rite side by side with 
a crucifix. The wall was decorated al- 
ternately by drawings of snakes, geo- 
metric voodoo symbols, and lithographs 
of Catholic saints. But the most astound- 
ing sight was the profusion of bottles 
on the altar: bottles of rum, wine, and 
even of champagne, offered to the priest- 
ess by her followers. 

In one corner stood a small and nar- 
row curio cabinet, This was the altar of 
the goddess of love. I could only see 
one little voodoo symbol on one of the 
shelves. The rest of the space was oc- 
cupied by bottles of perfume, powder 
puffs, lotions, rouge, and other cosmet- 
ics. This exhibition showed the other 
side of the story, the earthy, literal 
nature of the peasant, so limited to 
naked reality when they are not ridden 
by the spirits of another world.—UNW 
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HERE are many people, especially 
*; the United States, who see in 
Jawaharlal Nehru only a fence-sitter 
incapable of choosing between com- 
munism and capitalism, between East 
and West. 
trality is an impracticable idea, no more 


In their view Nehru’s neu- 


constructive or farsighted than the act 
of an ostrich who buries his head in the 
sand to escape approaching danger. 
India is bound to the British Com- 
monwealth by ties of friendship and 
economic dependence, these critics of 
Nehru argue. The dollar shortage will 
eventually compel her to swallow her 
pride and request American aid to but- 
tress her economy and raise her stand- 
ard of living. Besides, they add, the 
Communists are already on India’s 
borders in Tibet, China, and Burma, and 
it is only a matter of time before they 
“advance into India to “liberate their 


THIN, frail wisp of a man weighing 
little more than one hundred 
pounds has scattered the seeds of a 
bloodless revolution over the vast tracts 
of India and they have taken root. 

Bhave, 
leading disciple, has created a move- 


Acharya Vinoba Gandhi’s 
ment toward social justice based en- 
tirely on the spiritual rejuvenation of 
the Indian people. His new faith, rich 
in ethical content, has already led 3,000 
landowners to give 34,000 acres of land 
to the poor. In an India encrusted with 
centuries of feudal oppression and rigid 
class structure, his influence and philos- 
ophy have brought new hope to millions 
of ignorant, desperate people. 

What sort of man is this who can 
make brotherhood a reality for rich and 
poor alike; who has released a spiritual 
force in man which is the ultimate 
answer to tyranny and suffering? 


comrades from Western imperialism,” 

The latter argument is especially 
strong, and Nehru is fully aware of its 
potency. Still he persists in his policy 
of strict neutrality. Why? 

Because, as it happens, Nehru sees in 
the US and the USSR twin dangers to 
the existence, security, and new-found 
independence of the infant republic of 
India, and he is determined not to 
jeopardize the freedom of his country 
or to sacrifice one iota of her inde- 
pendence by aligning himself openly 
with either of the power blocs, or be 
coming a pawn in the game of power 
politics. In addition, he is not enamored 
with either the communist or the free 
capitalist system. 

As far as communism is concerned, 
Nehru lacks the deep aversion for it 
that is found in the average American 
and, to some extent, in the Briton. A 


Born fifty-six years ago in a village 
in the province of Bombay, Vinoba as a 
youngster was seized with the desire to 
seek truth on the ancient, snow-clad 
Himalayas. But he found it closer than 
that. Hearing Gandhi speak, he became 
fired with the Mahatma’s philosophy and 
soon joined his famous ashram (hermit- 
age) on the banks of the Sabarmati. In 
1921 he followed his master to Sevagram 
in India’s Central Provinces, where he 
worked quietly and earnestly, helping 


Gandhi bring self-sufficiency and _ self- 


reliance to the villages. 

In October 1940, this gentle, unas- 
suming man was rudely thrust into na- 
tional prominence and into the jaws of 
the British Lion. Gandhi chose Vinoba 
to inaugurate the individual civil dis- 
obedience campaign against Britain’s 
war effort in India, knowing that unlike 
his previous mass movements, individual 


socialist by temperament and conviction, 
he does not have the philosophic and 
practical objections to collectivism and 
state planning as the champions of 
liberalism and private enterprise. 

His impressions of socialism as prac- 
ticed in Russia were received during a 
short visit to that country in 1926. The 
success of the Soviet Revolution in wip- 
ing out the exploitation of the proletariat 
and raising the living standards of the 
Russian people, its human and cultural 
values, the conquest of illiteracy, the 
destruction of the old feudalism and 
modernization of the country, all ap- 
pealed to him immensely. Then as now 
Nehru was deeply revolted by poverty 
and misery as norms of life. With an 
eye on his own backward, tradition- 
ridden, impoverished country, he saw in 
Russia what could be done almost over 
night, given both the drive and the tools. 


passive resistance required men who 
could stand fearless even when deprived 
of psychological support of the crowd. 
Because of this honor, and in view of 
his subsequent courage (he was thrown 
into jail for his resistance), Vinoba’s 
fame was assured. 

Vinoba’s present attempt to bring so- 
cial justice to India requires fully as 
much courage-in-solitude. India’s post- 
independence years have been char- 
acterized by a general cynicism in which 
Gandhi's meral approach to reform— 
and especially economic reform—-has 
been overshadowed. Singlehandedly, 
Vinoba is struggling to bring reform 
back to the spiritual basis on which 
Gandhi had placed it. To him, a great 
social-ethical regeneration is the only 
hope for India—and for the world. 

The idea of voluntary land sacrifice 
lies at the heart of his program. In 





Nehru 
and 
Marx continued 


Nehru’s 
communism was reinforced by his sym- 
pathy, as an agnostic, with Marx’s inter- 
pretation of man’s life and destiny. 
What impressed him most was the scien- 
tific approach to sociological and eco- 
nomic problems embodied in Marxism, 
for this was in keeping with his own 
scientific attitude and training received 
at Cambridge. 

“Much of the Marxist philosophic 
outlook,” he says in his autobiography, 
“I could accept without difficulty; the 
monism or nonduality of mind and mat- 
ter; the dynamics of matter, and the 
dialectic of continuous change by evolu- 
tion as well as a leap, through action 


practical appreciation ol 


and interaction, cause and effect, thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis.” 


Vinoba 
and 
G andhi continued 


agricultural India land is all-important, 
and since Vinoba is passionately sure 
that social justice must be attained 
peacefully if it is to be attained at all, 
land must be acquired by the poor with- 
out force and without struggle. 

The idea came to Vinoba on one of 
his famous walking tours. Vinoba ini- 
tiated these tours in 1951 to spread his 
concept of village self-sufficiency and 
to preach the elimination of all class, 
party, group, and provincial distinctions. 
It was during the first good-will march 
through Hyderabad State where crim- 
inals describing themselves as Com- 
munists had launched a reign of terror, 
that two miserable “untouchables” ap- 
proached Vinoba and begged for a bit 
of land to cultivate. Moved by their 
plea and by Vinoba’s message of uni- 
versal love, a local landlord offered 100 
acres of his own land. The idea of land 
sacrifice was born. 


It spread rapidly. Before Vinoba 
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Just as Marxism drew Nehru by its 
promise of hope for poverty-stricken 
masses, so a revulsion for foreign domi- 
nation of any kind, political or eco- 
nomic, and a burning desire to maintain 
territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence have prevented Nehru from 
accepting at face value Western offers 
of friendship. Having spent his life bat- 
tling British imperialism, he is deter- 
mined that it shall not be replaced by 
Though 
America’s leading statesmen constantly 


US “economic imperialism.” 


disavow imperialist designs in India, 
they cannot dim Nehru’s bitter memories 
of perfidious Albion and the white man’s 
promise, 

In addition, Nehru is suspicious of 
the whole nature of the free enterprise 
system. Nehru sees in the socialist way 
of life and a socialist approach to eco- 
nomic reconstruction, the key to all 
progress and the only solution to India’s 
problems. India’s problem to him is 
fundamentally an economic one, for he 


finished this first march, 14,000 acres 
had been donated to the poor by large 
and small landowners. Last September 
he started a walking tour of northern 
India, and by the end of November had 
received over 20,000 acres of land as 
gifts for distribution to the poor. The 
number of donors rose to 3,000. 

Vinoba appointed a committee of 
three of his followers to keep the move- 
ment in motion, to be aided by influen- 
tial people in persuading landowners to 
part with their land. To regulate and 
facilitate the transfer of these gifts the 
government has made special rules do- 
ing away with the usual stamp and 
registration fees and other red tape. 
Vinoba’s goal is to have every landless 
family of five persons or more recéive 
a gift of one acre of irrigated land or 
five acres of dry land—a target of 50,- 
000,000 acres, or one fifth of India’s total 
arable land. 

But neither government aid, commit- 
tees, nor influential people can possibly 
match the power of Vinoba himself in 
reaching his happy goal. A mere five- 
foot five in height, he resembles Gandhi 
physically as well as spiritually. His 
mode of life and habits follow the same 


realizes clearly that, unless economic 
independence is addea to political inde- 
pendence, India’s masses will be as bad- 
ly off as they were under British rule. 

Does all this spell failure for the West 
in its attempt to reach a modus vivendi 
with Nehru? 

Most decidedly, it does not. To begin 
with, Nehru is not a Communist, not 
even what might be called a fellow 
traveler. Though attracted to Marxism. 
he is too much an idealist and poet to 
be completely satisfied with its crude 
materialism. His ability to see “life 
steadily and see it whole,” his instinctive 
sensing of “something that lies beyond 
the mind” and of the “burden and the 
mystery” of the universe, restrain him 
from giving a wholehearted intellectual 
allegiance to dialectical materialism, at 
least in its materialistic aspects. 

He has never lost sight of the “human 
factor” that is submerged and destroyed 
in mass collectivism and nationalization. 
He decided, for instance, that, though 


pattern, while he wears, as did Gandhi, 
a piece of cloth around his waist reach- 
ing to his knees to symbolize the poverty 
of India. 

But his personality does not hit broad- 
side as the Mahatma’s did. It insinuates 
itself into the consciousness gradually, 
almost imperceptibly. It isn’t so much 
a personality as an influence; not so 
much a presence as a persuasive spirit. 
His sensitive, scholarly face proclaims 
his shyness. He reacts to cheering 
crowds with quiet unconcern, talking 
slowly and without vehemence, selecting 
and measuring words purely for their 
precision and significance. His speeches 
are lucid and compact and, above all, 
earnest—for he carries in his heart a 
great concept, a grand enthusiasm. 

Vinoba spends most of the time in 
each of the villages he visits meeting 
the people in their huts, seeing how 
they live, what they think and feel, and 
why. His evening prayer meetings are 
conducted in Gandhi’s manner, and the 
postprayer sermon is in the nature of 
a heart-to-heart talk with the audience. 
His habit of using similes from natural 
objects around him to explain his teach- 
ings is reminiscent of Christ’s methods, 





cooperative farming and the socializa- 
tion of key industries were essential for 
India, they would have to be introduced 
gradually, with the least possible suf.- 
fering to all concerned. 

Equally 


sionate belief in democracy, albeit a 


important is Nehru’s pas- 


social democracy. He is too much the 
disciple of Gandhi to accept the com- 
munist ethic that the end justifies the 
means, or to adopt its methods of terror 
and force in the achievement of a social 
ist state 

Since his visit to Russia in 1926, 
Nehru has become increasingly aware 
of the misery and fear Soviet methods 
have produced in that country, and 
communism’s original luster has dimmed 
in his eyes 

True enough, he firmly believes that 
India’s future lies with socialism, and 
he has singlehandedly brought the 
capitalist, conservative Congress Party 
to adopt a program of gradual socializa- 


tion. Yet his activities, as a prominent 


and he has much of Christ’s gentleness 
and humility. 

Indians believe Vinoba has come lest 
they forget the father of the na 
tion, Mahatma Gandhi—and his mes 


sage. A handful of bones, he is both 


POLITICAL leader Nehru, unbeguiled by East or West and wary 
of both, talks with spiritual leader Vinoba, whose work toward 


socialist intellectual pointed out, “are 
largely guided by ideals of democracy 
and the economic betterment of the 
masses. He is not wedded to any par- 
ticular ‘ism.’, He . considers himself 
free to examine the claims of every idea 
which professes to serve the social pur 
pose, and is always revising his ideas in 
the light of new principles. He realizes 
that each nation has its own genius 
and hence that socialism must be 
adapted to Indian needs, conditions and 
temperament.” 

Nehru’s insistence on the democratic 
way—the béte noire of communism—has 
earned him the hatred of Indian Com 
munists. Denouncing him as a stooge of 
Anglo-American imperialism, they have 
struggled to sabotage his efforts to make 
India a republic, by a campaign of ter- 
rorism, looting and killing. On February 
28, 1949, Nehru 
statement to the Constituent 


made an important 
Assembly 
about his own and the government's at- 


titude toward the communist menace. 


symbol and signpost, a whirlwind on 


two thin legs which may yet clear the 
Indian sky. However naive his brave 
formula may occasionally appear to 
Western political thinkers, it still points 
up the riddle of the twentieth century: 


“The Communist party,” said the Prime 
Minister, “has during the past year 
adopted an attitude not only of open 
hostility to the government, but one 
which may be described as bordering on 
open revolt.” 

So far, however, Nehru has treated the 
communist problem in India as a purely 
domestic issue. In his autobiography, 
he says that with all their faults he 


liked the 


cause “they were not hypocritical, and 


(Russian) Communists be- 
not imperialistic.” 

Today, communism is knocking at 
the gates of India, while inside the 
country there is a small but ruthless 
band of communist quislings and fifth 
columnists ready to open them. There 
is little doubt that Nehru has few illu- 
sions left about communism as a politi- 
cal doctrine, and the increasing pres- 
sure of external communism will soon 
disabuse him of the notion that it is 
only an internal affair, if it has not al- 


ready done so. 





whether a communist society is to be 
established by gradual and inescapable 
pressure, or whether a rival, more con- 
vincing and more inspiring ideology can 
be developed and armed to beat back 
the totalitarian tide. 


social-ethical regeneration has already induced landowners to 
give—evidently quite cheerfully—34,000 acres of land to poor. 
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POLITICAL ISSUE OF THE MONTH 








The Frenchman’s 


The cumulative effects of the war in Indochina, the economic consequences of Korea, the 


losses of the last war and the high cost of rearmament are perilously straining the endurance 


of France and the nerves of her citizens. Yet the country still preserves its basic health and 


strength and its contributions to Western civilization remain as indispensable as ever. 


Paris 

HILE France was undergoing its 

Wine recent government crisis, 

this writer paid a visit to the Pentagon 

in Washington. These were some sur 
prising comments he heard there. 


“When Hitler defeated 


1940, she had a hundred divisions mo- 


France in 
bilized,” one officer observed. “Today, 
she appears unable to raise even fifteen 
divisions on schedule. Is it safe to build 
the defense of Western Europe around 
such a country?” 
Another expert bluntly spelled out 
the gap between promise and fulfill- 
ment. 
“Last 
pledged ten divisions to Navo by the 
end of 1951 


spring.” he said, “France 


five in Germany and five 


on call within 72 hours. Yet a few weeks 
igo she still had nothing in Germany 
but the two armored and two infantry 
divisions which have been stationed 
there all along. Now at last a fifth divi- 
joined 


sion—the 2nd  Infantry—has 


these forces. That's about all France 
could throw into battle if an emergency 
arose tomorrow.” 

Of the five divisions that were to be 
on call, only two have so far materialized 
and these are not yet in fighting shape. 
Because of this, at the Lisbon confer- 
ence, France’s goal for 1952 was re- 
duced from fifteen to twelve divisions 
but, as it looks now, she won't have 
more than eleven divisions combat-ready 
by December. This means she is rough- 


ly one year behind schedule and this is 


the real reason why American military 
leaders are in such a hurry to get the 
German rearmament under way. 

Quite a few of them would be willing 
to go even farther. Since they feel that 
the French have become “unstable” and 
“unreliable” partners, they would rele- 
gate them to the back seat of the Allied 
armored car and allow the Germans to 
do the driving. 

Just how warranted is this lack of 
confidence in France? Is her poor per- 
formance due to a lack of spirit or to 
factors beyond her control? To what 
extent can she be expected to help her- 
self and what can America do to boost 
her value as an ally? 

Knock on any French door and, un- 
less you find a Red, you will hear a vehe- 
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Lot Is Not an Easy One! 


By GEORGE W. HERALD 


ment denial that the French haven't the 
proper fighting spirit. “Two million 
Frenchmen died in World War I,” they 
will say. “In the spring campaign of 
1940, we lost over 100,000 men and an- 
other 400.000 later perished in the Re- 
sistance. The war in Indochina has cost 
us tens of thousands of men in the past 
five years. Is that the record of a nation 
of cowards?” 

Young Frenchmen—in contrast to 
Americans—receive eighteen months of 
compulsory military training, and this 
period is likely to be increased to two 
years in the near future. According to 
Defense Minister René Pleven, com- 
munist infiltration among these men has 
been exaggerated. About 10 per cent of 
the field grade officers remain pink or 
red but the Army keeps a close eye 
on them and puts them in positions 
where they can do no harm. (It is dif- 
ficult to dismiss them outright as most 
of them are veterans of General de 
Gaulle’s forces.) Since 1947, all new 
officers coming into direct contact with 
the troops have been carefully picked 
and screened. The rank and file, of 


course, reflects the nation as a whole, 


1,725 kg. coal 


so that about 20 per cent of the recruits 
enter the service with radical left-wing 
ideas. But as they come in close contact 
with comrades from all ways of life. 
many of them drop their prejudices and 
become sincere patriots. According to 
the French G-2 which keeps tab on 
these things with astonishing thorough 
ness, conversion from communism 
among the troops has been especially 
high during the past ten months. 

As in all other countries, there exists 
the threat of communist sabotage 
against Allied communication lines in 
case of war. But the army and gen- 
darmerie have devised a drastic defense 
system which can be put into instant op- 
eration. They feel confident that they 
can cope with the danger all the more 
as Communist party membership has 
dropped 30 per cent in the past 3 years. 
Typical was the blow the Communists 
suffered when the unloading of Allied 
arms was put to a vote by the dockers 
of Cherbourg: 256 were for it and only 
21 against. 

French military spokesmen also like 
to point out that theirs is the only NaTo 


country which has as yet designed an 
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entire line of modern weapons. Among 
these are a bazooka effective over 300 
yards, an antitank rifle grenade that 
can be fired at a 20-degree angle, a 
75mm recoilless gun for airborne troops 
that weighs only 150 pounds and a 
Brandt mortar which can launch ten 
rounds of 28-pound projectiles per min- 
ute over a distance of 4% miles. The 
French also have constructed a Hotch 
kiss ammunition carrier that can be 
parachuted, a 13-ton Panhard armored 
car running as fast as 70 mph on trac 
tor-tread wheels and a heavy 50-ton 
tank equipped with a 3.9 inch gun and 
two machine guns. In the air, the FE 
2410 Grognard jet fighter-bomber and 
the Ouragon MD 450 have attained 
sonic speed while the sensational new 
Mystére MD 452 is said te outelass even 
the Soviet MG 15. “Can a nation de- 
veloping such a variety of original arms 
be discounted as a major power?” the 
French ask pointedly. 

It is true that only the Panhard tank 
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2 berets 1.5 kg. beefsteak 





and the Mystére plane are at present 
being turned out in sizable numbers 
So far there just haven’t been enough 
funds available for serial production of 
the other weapons. France had to spend 
toc much on the war in Indochina. Last 
year alone, the Indochinese war cost 
$1.3 billion, more than one third of the 
total French budget and more than the 
entire American aid for that period 
The conflict also wiped out complete 
classes of young officers and experi 
enced noncoms, bringing about a severe 
shortage of instructors. 

Therefore, the French contend that 
their rearmament has been delayed not 
by lack of spirit, incompetence or po- 
litical intrigue, but on the contrary, by 
their anticommunist stand in Asia, and 
they feel very unhappy about the whole 
matter. “If Indochina had a man like 
Nehru, we could have made a settlement 
there long ago,” a Paris diplomat ob 
served. “We are hanging on only be 
cause our opponents are Communists. 
So our struggle is that of the whole 
Western world and Americans ought to 
realize this, especially as we may be un- 
able to hold out indefinitely in the Far 
East without a much larger US con- 
iribution than hitherto contemplated.” 

Many influential US legislators seem 
to find it dificult to stomach these reali- 
ties. “Well, will the French ever be able 
to stand on their own feet?” they ask 
impatiently. “Why don’t these people 


pay more taxes? 


Must we really go on 
subsidizing them forever?” 

What such critics overlook—and what 
somehow has never really been im- 
pressed upon the American public—is 
that France responded magnificently to 
the two-billion dollar shot in the arm 
she received through the Marshall Plan 
French industrial production soared to 
30 per cent above the 1938 level and 
coal production rose even above the pre- 
vious peak year of 1929. Farm output 
also increased by 6 per cent over the 
prewar figure, thus making France not 
only self-sufficient but enabling her to 
export grain, milk and meat to under 
privileged Britain. At the same time, 
the French made use of the ECA coun- 
terpart funds to restore their railway 
system which had been 70 per cent de- 
stroyed in the war, and to build numer- 
ous new schools, hospitals and housing 
projects. And above all, they construct- 
ed those giant river dams and thermal 
plants in the Rhone Valley that have 
doubled France's electric power supply 
within the short span of four years—un- 
doubtedly the biggest step forward the 
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country has taken in this century. 
Thus France was well on her way te 
complete recovery in the spring of 1950. 
Then came the Korean war and changed 
the picture overnight. The United States 
suddenly started building up huge stores 
of vital raw materials and thus sent 
prices skyrocketing on the world market 
This overthrew all calculations in the 
French budget, military and otherwise; 
amounts earmarked for the purchase 
of so much cotton, coal and copper. for 
instance, all at once bought 20 to 30 
per cent less. At the same time, the new 
situation required bigger efforts in In- 
dochina and a drastic cut in the output 
of consumer and export goods. Inflation 
appeared as the logical consequence. 
Frenchmen are old practitioners of 


the “system D” the art of “se de- 


hrouiller” (muddling through) in any 
emergency, So they calmly proceeded to 
cope with this one, too. By some reports 
you would think they were all profes- 
sional tax-dodgers but, in 1950, the 
government collected 30 per cent of the 
national income in taxes (against 26 
per cent in the US). This helped a great 
deal and so did the $600 million Eca 
1950-51. But last June the 


switch from EcA to the Mutual Security 


aid for 


program retarded the allotment of fresh 
dollar funds to France. During the sec- 
ond half of last year, France received 
virtually no money from the US. This 
unforeseen stoppage had grave results 

the more so as prices continued to 
climb and the Indochinese war grew 
more and more expensive. France’s dol- 
lar reserves dwindled rapidly and, last 
February, when they reached the all- 
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A wool jacket 395 10,500 
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a loaf of bread 3.05 50 
a liter of wine 2.90 78 
a cubic meter of gas 
a kg. of sugar 

a kg. of beef 663 
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V2 kg. of soap 75 


a liter of milk A 44 


a liter of peanut oil 75 17 
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time low of 232 million, the government 
had to borrow money from the Bank of 
France to meet its payroil. 

Under these circumstances, competent 
observers hesitate to pass sweeping 
judgments on French performance. This 
doesn’t mean that they are ready to 
absolve the country of all blame for its 
present plight. No Paris postwar gov- 
ernment, they say, ever managed or 
even tried to carry out a cogent financial 
policy. When agricultural prices were 
dropping in 1950, the authorities sus- 
tained them artificially, thus fostering 
inflation. In the same vein, prices for 
gas, electricity and other nationalized 
public utilities were boosted as much 
as 50 per cent so that these services 
could show a profit. As most taxes were 
raised indirectly, the workers and wage- 
earners had to bear the brunt of the 
burden. On the other hand, no drastic 
measures were taken to stop the flight 
of capital, curb speculation against the 
franc or pry loose the $2 billion in gold 
bullion private French citizens are al- 
leged to be hiding in their stockings. 

Most critics ascribe the failure of 
France's leaders to come to grips with 
these interlocking difficulties to a faulty 
election system. They say this is the rea- 
son why none of the nineteen postwar 
governments which relieved each other 
in quick succession was strong enough, 
or lived long enough, to develop any in- 
tegrated program. In their view, France’s 
majority rules must be changed so as 
to bring to power a government that can 
govern. Such a cabinet, they feel, could 
do a lot to soothe latent social ‘tensions 
by raising the general wage level, end- 





ing abuses in the welfare agencies, cut- 
ting the overblown civil service down 
to size and diverting surplus personnel 
to business and industry. It also could 
improve France’s economic position by 
protecting the currency, raising produc- 
tion and efficiency standards and organ- 
izing a systematic export drive in the 
Western hemisphere. 

Yet no matter how strong the govern- 
ment that runs France, it can tackle 
these problems only if it can count on 
the sympathetic understanding of its 
Allies. 


claim that it is precisely such a lack of 


Some influential Frenchmen 
understanding which contributed much 
to the country’s political instability. 

“France today is in a similar dilemma 
to that of Germany of twenty years 
ago,” a thoughtful French industrialist 
told me the other day. “On the one ex- 
treme we have a tightly organized Com- 
munist party and on the other extreme 
the nationalist ‘movement’ of General 
Charles de Gaulle. In the center, vari- 
ous groups of old-fashioned liberals are 
trying hard to steer the [Vth Republic 
between Scylla and Charybdis.” 

The Frenchman admitted it wouldn't 
be fair in many respects to compare 
de Gaulle to Hitler but he added: 

“Le grand Charlie is employing ex- 
actly the same political tactics as Hitler 
did. He sits on the sidelines, biding his 
time and refusing to participate in any 
government except one over which he 
presides. Like Hitler, he is raving 
against the ‘party system’ and advocat- 
ing a strong authoritarian regime in 
which he can play the role of ‘savior.’ 
He probably hasn’t yet noticed it him- 
self but isn’t the parallel frightening?” 

What makes it especially frightening 
is that de Gaulle appears animated by 
the same narrow chauvinism and deep- 
rooted bias against the United States 
as the German dictator. He violently 
opposes all the projects today forming 
the cornerstones of American policy in 
Europe: NATO, the Schuman Plan, the 
European Army, a European Federa- 
tion. If he ever came to power, my in- 
terlocutor asserted, the general would 
establish a semifascist rule that would 
bring France inexorably closer to civil 
war and oblige the US State Department 
to revise all its estimates in this part 
of the world. 

Therefore, it can be divulged on good 
authority, farsighted French statesmen 
have repeatedly addressed confidential 
pleas to Washington to give the strug- 
gling Third Force in France the fullest 
political, economic and military back- 


ing. Otherwise they are afraid the 
moderate center will go down the drain 
as it did in Germany in the early thir- 
ties, due largely to the Western powers’ 
indifference and lukewarm support. In 
the field of politics, these men feel, the 
US should do all it can to avoid hurting 
the sensibilities of that large majority 
of Frenchmen who, as they look at re- 
born Germany, wonder what their sons 
fought and died for eight years ago. In 
the economic realm, they insist that 
France will need every penny of the 
roughly $500 million she has still com- 
ing in various forms from the Mutual 
Security fund for 1951-52 plus the $400 
But they 


also say mere aid won't be enough and 


million slated for 1952-53. 


they wish America would start using 
some elementary logic: while encourag- 
ing them to produce more export goods 
she continues to close her market to 
many of these goods by tariff walls. 


The decisive support from overseas 
will of course have to come in the form 
of military supplies. The Frenchman— 
like the American—is courageous but 
not foolhardy. He appraises a situation 
realistically and sees no point in fight- 
ing against overwhelming odds. Up to 
now he still feels rather uncomfortable 
as he turns his eyes eastward but, if he 
could be persuaded that new devices 
will enable a defense force to defeat 
aggressors vastly superior in numbers, 
he would breathe more easily for the 
first time in a century. Nothing there- 
fore would give him a bigger lift than 
the speedy delivery of some of those 
revolutionary American arms he has 
been hearing so much about. Already 
Allied intelligence reports indicate that 
the morale of French troops stationed in 
Germany has greatly improved under 
the inspiring leadership of General 
Roger Noiret since they have received 
the first shipments of up-to-date US 
weapons. 

So there is really no reason to despair 
of the French. Contrary to widely held 
notions, they are neither decadent, 
senile nor washed out. Their annual 
birthrate has been higher in the past 
five years than ever since the country 
started keeping statistics. That’s not the 
course of a nation which intends to call 
it quits. Let’s not underrate the French. 
No other people combine sturdier vir- 
tues with brighter intelligence. Today 
as yesterday, they remain the torchbear- 
ers of Western civilization on the con- 
tinent ‘and, if their friends stick to them 
and don’t sell them short, their torch 
will never go out.-UNW 
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Reggio Calabria—A teacher in the 
high school of this Italian town was 
fired for having introduced American 
radio serial teaser techniques into 
his history teaching. Example: “Will 
the beautiful Cleopatra, most seduc- 
tive of queens, manage to keep the 
heart of the famous general, Mare 
Anthony? Will Octavius find a snake 
with which to finish off the Egyptian 
vamp once and for all? If you want 
to know the answers, come to school 
tomorrow morning.” This, the prin- 
cipal thought, was going a bit too 
far. 
* # * 
New York—The UN budget provides 
$450,000 for medals and decorations, 
of which some million have already 
been ordered for the Korean battle- 
ground. But the orders can’t be filled 
because of metals priorities for war 
production. 
* * 

Paris—The Mutuelle Nationale des 
Sports, French insurance company 
with 588,000 contracts, lists four 
categories of premiums for insurable 
risks among athletes. The first cate- 
gory, with lowest premium, includes 
billiards, bowling, croquet, pingpong, 
and tennis; second category includes 
camping, basketball, roller skating, 
third, 
wrestling, soccer, and rugby; and the 


and fishing; boxing, judo, 
fourth, with infinitely higher premi- 


ums, mountain climbing, cycling, 
snow-and ice sports, cave exploring, 
flying, and sailing. Mountain climb- 
ing, the most dangerous sport, ac- 
counted for eleven deaths in four 
years. Bicycling in that period had 
ten deaths, but motorcycling had but 
one. 
* 8 & 


La Paz--Physicists Giuseppe Oc- 
chialini of Italy and Cesare Lattes of 
Brazil are setting up an observation 
station for the study of cosmic 
rays here through cooperation of 
govern- 


ment. La Paz was chosen as ideal for 


uNEsco and the Bolivian 
the purpose with its electric power 
and good laboratory facilities some 
12.000 feet 


near the equator. Furthermore, the 


above sea level--and 
surrounding area is dotted with 
lakes, affording opportunity to ob- 
serve water absorption of cosmic 
rays. 








This is the first of two articles dealing with the phe- 
nomenal growth of US industry. It presents the story 
of a second US industrial revolution which, spurred 
by World War II and the present rearmament, will soon 
have doubled productive capacity in 13 years. Next 
month the concluding part will probe what is probably 
the fundamental problem of this country: In order to 
avoid a collapse, this enormous capacity must be trans- 
formed into a civilian cornucopia. Will the US econ- 


omy meet this challenge, the greatest it has ever faced? 


By ELLIOTT HAYNES 


Depression 


or Utopia? 








ILLIONS of Americans don’t know 
M it, but the rearmament program 
launched in 1950 does much more than 
create an adequate defense establish- 
ment. It is in the process of altering 
the whole economy of the United States 
by boldly and almost arrogantly ex- 
panding its industrial empire to a point 
where American manufacturing capacity 
will shortly have doubled as compared 
to capacity at the start of World War II. 

Astronomic military budgets have 
camouflaged the fact that the United 
States is engaged, not in an old-fash- 
ioned armament race, but in recasting 
its entire peacetime economy in a gigan- 
tic new mold. And the supremely ironic 
tact is that Joseph Stalin, who lives 
in the expectation of an American 
economic cataclysm, is directly respon- 
sible for it. 

With the communist onslaught in 
Korea, the US took a long. hard look at 
the military threat that stared it in the 
face. The chance that the Soviet jugger- 
naut had started to roll over Europe 
and Asia was there. So. in consequence, 
was also the desire to pick up the near- 
est club throwing every available 
ounce of energy into building the larg- 
est possible war machine in the shortest 
possible time. The cry of “too little and 
too late” has an unfortunate ring in 
democratic ears 

This impulse was, however, tempered 
by the knowledge that the present threat 
differed vastly from any the country had 
ever faced. It combined Marxist con- 
victions about capitalism's inherent con- 
tradictions and its helplessness in avert- 
ing its own collapse with the ancient 
imponderable dynamics of Russian im- 
perialism. It was apparent that the 
United States was entering a state of 
siege which could last for years, per- 
haps for decades, and that an armament 
race with the Soviet Union which 
ignored this fact might be fatal. 

With these grim truths before it, the 
nation eschewed its traditional mobiliza- 
tion pattern of shutting off civilian pro- 
duction, converting consumer goods 
plants to war production en masse, and 
supplies of raw 


channeling normal 


materials and other basic industrial 
resources to them. Rather than disrupt 
and weaken the civilian economy in this 
manner, the government determined on 
a longer but safer course: expanding 
ordnance and other military facilities 
and enlarging the country’s industrial 
base to feed them. But this meant con- 
structing a completely new economic 


machine of unprecedented size-—a ma- 
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chine capable of supporting by itsel} a 
giant military establishment of 3.7 mil- 
lion men, 

To many, such an audacious program 
nonsense. The 
World 


War IL had only raised US manufactur- 


was at best visionary 
gigantic economic activity of 
ing capacity 31 per cent over 1939 levels 
and this was possible largely because 
of available plant and resources made 
idle by the depression of the thirties. 
In the five-year period after the war 
$84 billion had been poured by private 
enterprise into industrial expansion 
the greatest investment boom in_ his- 
tory—-but even this had succeeded only 
in raising manufacturing capacity an- 
other 33 per cent. Now, with its eco- 
nomic resources almost fully employed, 
the country was planning to skyrocket 
its industrial capacity to 103 per cent 
over 1939 in three short vears! 
called for 


nothing less than a second Industrial 


This breathtaking goal 
Revolution. America’s already immense 
capacity would have been doubled in 
thirteen years-—as if a highly indus 
trialized East had opened up a new 
frontier across the Mississippi, swarmed 
into it and thrown up an exact replica 
of the 


Sceptics ridiculed the attempt, asserting 


parent civilization overnight. 
that the country’s choice lay in a guns- 
or-butter economy. Only an industrial 
miracle could work such wonders. 
Sixteen months later, at the start of 
1952, it was clear that the industrial 
miracle was becoming a reality. Through 
a gargantuan flow of resources——men, 
money, and materials—into the build- 
ing of new plant and facilities, the na- 
tion’s manufacturing capacity had sud- 
denly expanded to 87 per cent of 1939, 
Total output of goods and services had 
followed this expansion, beating 1950's 
output by 8 per cent. Monthly produc- 
tion of guns, tanks, planes, ships, vehi- 
cles. ammunition, guided missles, elec 
other military 


tronic equipment and 


hard goods had increased fivefold, 
Simultaneously, military facilities, pay, 
clothing, subsistence, and transportation 
for 3.5 million men--double the size of 
the armed forces at the time of Korea 
was being provided. To actieve this. 
the amount of national output going into 
the military program had risen steadily 
from 5 to 10 to 15 per cent of the total 
at the end of 1951. 

Yet. so fast had the economy been 


expanded to absorb these new demands 


RAR STG IY 


that production for civilians had experi- 
In fact, 


because of a slackening of consumer de- 


enced only a slight decrease. 


mand, hard-goods producers found they 
could turn out more toasters, cameras, 
toys and so on in 1951 than there were 
buyers. There being no shortage ol 
goods, prices had remained stable after 
the first wave of scare buying in 1950, 
Finally, the industrial flux inherent in 
so vast an effort had not, as many pessi- 
mists forecasted, hurt industry's back- 
Total 


business population remained through- 


bone--the small businessman. 
out 1951 at four million firms, and profits 
were not substantially affected. In short, 
industry survived and prospered. 

So far the country has astonished 
even itself. The effort to have its de 
fense cake and eat it has gone ahead 
magnificently. But defense demands on 
the economy are increasing. The pro 
portion of the national product going to 
the military will rise throughout this 
year to 20 per cent before leveling off. 
Deliveries of weapons and other military 
hard items, now at a cost of $1.5 billion 
a month, will double in that time. Will 
the economy have expanded fast enough 
to satisfy this additional burden without 
cutting into the civilian cake? 

Theoretically the answer is yes. The 


pace of expansion will slacken but little, 
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EXPANSION OF “DEFENSE-SUPPORTING” INDUSTRIES 


Selected certificates as of December 1, 1951 


PROPOSED INVESTMENTS (millions of dollars) 


Electric Light, 200 400 


Power, Generating, etc. 
Railroads 

Aircraft and Parts 

Primary Metals; Machinery; Pipe 
Primary Aluminum Refining 
Steel Works; Rolling Mills 

Blast Furnaces 

Petroleum Refining 

Chemicals 


Ores 


600 800 1,000 1,200 1,400 1,600 1,800 2,000 2,200 
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INVESTMENT BONANZA in basic industry highlights rearmament. 


and industrial capacity and output 
should increase sufficiently to absorb the 
swollen military requirements without 
diminishing the present amount of out- 
put available for consumers. But should 
consumer demand for durable goods and 
automobiles, satiated in 1950, pick up 
in 1952, the present limited supply of 
metals would force production of these 
items to lag behind. Such a pinch is 
expected, but it will probably be mod- 
erate and should be overcome in 1953 
as the metal-producing industries come 
to full expansion. In other words, the 
United States has gone halfway toward 
building a “new economy” to sustain 
its tremendous military forces, and can 
definitely see the end in sight. The 
preposterous myth of a guns-and-butter 
economy has become a living reality. 
Americans, however, are as cold as 
yesterday's coffee toward this astonish- 
ing and laudable achievement. They 
have, the London Economist reported 
recently, “a tendency to yawn” over it 
and accept remarks about it as nothing 
better than “bromides or platitudes.” 
As for the editors of the Economist, 
their usual poker-faced composure has 
been shattered. “The figures on the 
development of the American rearma- 
ment program during the last twelve 
months were remarkable,” they con- 
cluded with awe. “If the last war had 
not taken most of the surprise out of 
demonstrations of the speed and scale 
on which the United*States can operate, 
they would be staggering.” It is ap- 
parent that US industry has created 
something of real significance in the 
last several years, whether or not in 


its own image. 
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The industrial meteor that tradition 
ally bursts across an armament sky is 
the ordnance factory née consumer fac- 
tory, with its spew of ashtrays and auto- 
mobiles changed to that of bullets, 
bazookas and other weapons. Though 
the pattern this time has been different, 
ordnance employment has almost tripled 
since Korea to over 60,000 men, and as 
basic industrial capacity and new ord- 
nance facilities come into being this 
year and next it will move well over 
that. Two industries which cannot be 
labeled “ordnance,” though their output 
is now practically 100 per cent military, 
have stolen the “end-product” spotlight 
in rearmament: aircraft and electronics. 
Since a plane is little more than a fly- 
ing electronic box nowadays, the wagons 
of both industries have been hitched to 
the same star—and a brilliant star it is. 
In the single year 1951 the aircraft in- 
dustry expanded 67 per cent. Employ- 
ment in the industry has soared from 
187,000 in June 1950 to 400,000 last 
November. Yet it is scheduled to main- 
tain its dizzy rate of growth until 1955. 

Similarly striking is the growth—more 
properly, the metamorphosis—of the 
electronics industry. Technical discov 
eries of the last few years have incom- 
parably enhanced its value to the mili- 
tary, especially to military aircraft. In 
some of the new planes the cost of 
electronic equipment alone represents 
more than the entire cost of World War 
II planes of the same type. The growing 
importance of these two industries is 
indicated by the fact that more than 
half of the expenditures for major mili- 
tary procurement and production in 
fiscal 1953 ($11 billion out of $20 bil- 


lion) will be for aircraft. The next war 
will be fought in the air, electronically. 

Another industry — atomic energy — 
would also have caught the limelight 
but for the secrecy surrounding it. A 
startling program to expand capacity of 
atomic-energy plants was quietly ini- 
tiated in October 1950. Investment for 


this purpose has already passed $1.5 


billion a year and will soon climb to an 
annual rate of $5 billion, with even 
greater expansion in the offing. This 
being the highest investment rate for 
one field in the whole economy, a gigan- 
tic, shrouded industry has suddenly ap- 
peared in our midst. The President 
lifted one little corner during his last 
budget message to Congress, revealing 
that part of this vast expenditure is 
devoted to harnessing the atom to pro- 
duction of electricity. 

Atomic-generated electricity is prob- 
ably the most pregnant development in 
the entire atom program—for industry. 
Electric power is the heart of a nation’s 
industrial strength, providing the force 
which keeps its lathes, drills, and looms 
humming, and this development fore- 
shadows an outright multiplication of 
manufacturing capacity. The impact of 
efficient atomic power plants on the 
country’s industrial potential and pro- 
ductivity would be enormous. 

But such bonanzas lie in the future. 
The nation’s number one task has been 
to expand its industrial capacity now, 
and this it has striven mightily to do. In 
1951, the first full year of rearmament, 
investment in business plant and equip- 
ment shot 35 per cent over 1950, which 
itself was a boom year. The total figure 
amounted to an unprecedented $25 bil- 
lion, It is estimated that this fantastic 
rate will fall but moderately during 
1952 and 1953, so that American private 
enterprise in three short years will have 
socked some $65 billion into new indus- 
trial plant and facilities. 

To get an idea of what this amount 
represents, remember that the entire na- 
tional income wages and salaries, 
corporate profits, farm income, and so 
forth—-was at an annual rate of $260.1 
billion in December 1950. Such a scale 
of plowing wealth back into industry to 
produce more wealth is unheard-of 
except in Russia. But today’s jam is 
forcefully removed from Russian mouths 
to make such a program possible, and 
so far the Politburo’s promise of “jam 
tomorrow” has remained unfilled. In 
the US, on the other hand, output has 
increased so rapidly from this invest- 

(Continued on page 46) 





Workers once had 


to use separate entrance; have now moved into boardroom. 


Experiment in the Ruhr 


By JACK RAYMOND 


Bonn Correspondent, The New York Times 


Codetermination means the newly acquired right of German workers to share equally in 


all activities of management. Here an experienced reporter describes how the new sys- 


tem works, and attempts an answer to the 64-dollar question: whether or not it will work 


STRANGE new German word, Mit- 
bestimmung, is probably the most 
popular expression today in the Ruhr 
Valley, the heartland of European in- 
dustry. Mitbestimmung has a compound, 
Mitbestimmungsrecht, and these two 
words describe nothing less than a rev- 
olution in labor-management relations. 
Rather lifelessly, the two expressions 
have been translated as codetermination 
and, respectively, the right to codeter- 
mine. What they mean to convey is this. 
The workers of a sizable plant may 
have an equal voice in deciding not only 
the welfare policies of a plant but all 
policies’ affecting production, manage- 
ment, and salesmanship, even to the 
extent of helping decide what customers 
to seek and what products to fabricate. 
fifty-fifty with 


The wor kers’ -repre- 


Equal voice means 
the stockholders. 
sentatives and the stockholders’ repre- 
sentatives sit on the board of directors. 
Codetermination has been hailed and 
condemned as a step towards socialism, 
But it also has been hailed and con- 


demned as a deterrent to socialism. 


Whatever the viewpoint, it is one of 
the most serious modifications of in- 
dustrial management since principles 
of socialism or nationalization of in- 
dustry were devised. 

If it 
albeit 
working 
through all Europe, with the Schuman 


works—and there are early, 
inconclusive reports that it is 
successfully—it may spread 
Plan countries as the first target. 

For the Ruhr Valley’s vast steel and 
coal resources are Western Germany's 
contribution to the Schuman Plan pool- 
ing scheme for Western Europe’s basic 
resources, and the example may prove 
contagious. It may prove very hard to 
find convincing reasons why the work- 
ers of neighboring countries should re- 
frain from seeking codetermination, 
when it is practiced by German fellow 
workers in the Ruhr. 

Picture a meeting of the board of 
directors of a big steel company. By 
law, it is composed of eleven men. Five 
stockholders, _ five 
and the eleventh man is a 


represent workers, 
neutral 


agreed to by both sides. 


Sitting for the stockholders is a man 
who has been a director of the plant 
for more than twenty years. He can 
remember when workers dared not use 
the same entrance as he, much less sit 
at a managerial table. 

Opposite him, one of the representa- 
tives of labor is a chemist who all his 
life has worked for a wage, little con- 
cerning himself with the overall policies 
of the plant. 

Other stockholder representatives are 
men of varied experience as managers 
and financiers, while other workers’ 
representatives are trained union ad- 
ministrators or veteran skilled handi- 
craftsmen. The eleventh man in the case 
is a steel research technician. 

There are a variety of problems: a 
new sales program; new relaxation of 
Allied restrictions; a new forge; toilet 
facilities; higher wages. 

But the meeting is not a matter of 
labor relations. In all the decisions 
affecting the problems of the plant, the 
workers have an equal say with the 


stockholders. 


That is codetermination. 
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One day—not at the plant cited above 
—one of the labor representatives on 
the board of directors of a steel plant 
made a vigorous argument for increased 
wages. When he concluded, another of 
the labor representatives took up the 
argument. 

“I have just been examining the 
books of this organization,” he declared. 
“There is no doubt that the company 
cannot afford to grant higher wages 
now. However, if we wait until the con- 
clusion of one of our orders and get 
our first payment for it, we should be 
able to grant an increase later on.” 

His colleague was pacified. Stock- 
holder representatives on the board 
were given a firsthand demonstration 
of the virtue of turning their books over 
to the workers, something that had been 
unheard-of in the past. 

The introduction of workers’ code- 
Ruhr 


came, not when the codetermination 


termination in the industries 
law was passed by the West German 
Bundestag \ast April, but shortly after 
the end of the war when British author- 
ities introduced it in an effort to get 
something going out of the physical and 
spiritual wreckage of Germany’s in- 
dustrial might. 

Twelve years of Hitlerism, six years 
of war, and Allied denazification had 
left crippling gaps in the ranks of qual 
ified managers of industry. 

These managers who were left were 
suffering unprecedented pressure from 
workers’ groups for far-reaching con 
cessions, many of which were of an 
anarchical and impracticable nature. 

British authorities decided that if 
the industries were to start producing, 
management of the plants would have 
to be stabilized. They did this by creat- 
ing supervisory boards in which the 
Allied interests were represented and 
on which the labor force and trustees 
for the owners were equally represented 

The purpose was fourfold. It trained 
new managerial types. It gave labor 
not only a new prerogative but a new 
responsibility. It softened the authori- 
tarian attitude of stockholder represent- 
atives. But most important of all, and 
this was the main purpose, it got the 
the chimneys smoking again. As con- 
ditions settled in postwar Germany, 
codetermination was introduced in the 
steel and coal industries of the Ruhr 
affected by the 
Allied program for decartelization. For 


in all the plants 


it was in these plants and mines that 
new enterprises were created, new man- 


agers were needed, and over which the 
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Allies exercised most control. 

But if the Allies, notably the British, 
were the first to introduce codetermina- 
tion, it was not they who originated the 
idea. For Mitbestimmungsrecht, the 
right to codetermine with stockholders 
the policies of a plant, was a dream of 
German labor for many decades. 

The dream and the conditions which 
inspired it find the best contrast with 
the American labor movement. 

American labor has eschewed ab- 
stract concepts and theories. The main 
occupation of American trade unions 
has been business unionism, the main 
objectives and efforts exerted toward 
obtaining better wages, hours, and 
working conditions. The strike weapon 
has been used repeatedly tor this pur- 
pose. 

And. what is quite significant, Ameri- 
can labor has been quite willing to 
take whatever it could get at a given 
moment on the theory that it would al- 
ways be able to ask for more later on. 

Not so German unionists. They are 
theoreticians. They have been occupied 
with doctrine, political and economic 
ideologies, elaborate systems of social 


and economic thought. 


The Deeper Meaning 

The idea of Mithestimmungsrecht 
may appear to be nothing more than a 
crude and possibly irresponsible inter 
ference on the part of labor in the ad- 
ministration of what after all is an 
enterprise owned by others, in an effort 
to extort higher wages. 

But to German labor it means not 


alone a voice in management but a 


whole way of life, expressed in the 
concept of economic democracy so pop- 
ular during the days of Weimar. 

While the labor unions of the United 
States often seek to keep the state out 
of their affairs, the German unions ap- 
peal to the state for help in settling 
disputes, for legislation, for all efforts 
to get a fair shake. The German trade 
union is rarely ready to pit its strike 
strength against the readiness of a plant 
owner to shut down. 

The German labor union also does 
not seek step by step increases in wages 
and betterment in working conditions. 
It seeks its economic democracy full 
blown. One reason may be that most 
German unionists are socialists. 

A more impelling reason may derive 
from the record of the German past, the 
fear of inflation. 

Trade unionists here say they are 


not of a mind to get a higher wage, 


only to discover that employers can ef- 
face increased costs simply by raising 
prices. The specter of the inflation of 
the twenties hovers over every German. 

Through codetermination the trade 
union leaders seek a role in fashioning 
economic policy. Through codetermina- 
tion they enjoy the right to share in 
hiring, firing, rehiring, layoffs, mass 
dismissals, appointments, promotions, 
regrouping of work teams, transfers, 
recreation, housing, safety, and health. 

Through codetermination they share 
in reorganization, refinancing, mergers, 
sales of plants or units, change or 
alteration of the purpose of the enter- 
prise, decisions affecting the structure 
of the enterprise through buying, sales, 
or promotion methods. That is more 
important than mere higher wages, say 
the trade unions. That is what they 
mean by economic democracy. 

What pushed the German labor move- 
ment into a desperate drive for the 
right to codetermination after World 
War II was the feeling among the labor 
leaders that if the workers had enjoyed 
such a partnership earlier, the political 
development of nazism might have been 
avoided. 

German industrialists who financed 
Hitler because they feared labor re- 
forms sold out the workers, trade union 
leaders charged. “The German labor 
movement does not want to hold the 
bag for this bunch of employers again,” 
said one of the labor leaders. 

So on April 10, 1951, after years of 
effort, months of negotiations, a threat 
to shut down the steel plants and coal 
mines of the reviving Ruhr, and a 
stormy two-hour debate in the Bundes- 
tag, the trade unions won their code- 
termination law. 

It may yet prove more of an event 
than the one which received the banner 
headlines of the day. Those headlines 
were devoted to the dismissal of General 
Douglas MacArthur as United Nations 
commander in the Far East. 

It is a complicated law. Of the five 
members of the board of directors who 
represent labor interests, three may be 
trade union representatives without ref- 
erence to their employment status. Two 
of the labor men represent the workers 
in the plant. The five stockholder rep- 
resentatives are named without ref- 
erence to their background. The 
eleventh man, under the law, is named 
by the other ten. If they fail to agree, 
an arbitration committee composed of 
two workers and two stockholders nom- 


inates three candidates for approval by 








Meeting of Bundestag. which passed codetermination 
law by which a worker, perhaps one of those at right, 
can walk of the assembly line into top management 
councils where his voice is as weighty in all policy 
matters as that of the bigwig sitting in the next chair, 


a committee of the — stockholders 

Should the stockholders committee 
refuse to accept any of the candidates 
for the eleventh position on the board, 
the case is turned over to the local 
court of justice where the presiding 
judge is called upon to decide whether 
such refusal is justified. If this is the 
case, another attempt must be made to 
break the deadlock. If there is a second 
deadlock, the plant owners finally are 
permitted to select the eleventh man 

In debating the complicated law be- 
fore its final passage. the socialists in 
the Bundestag suddenly discovered 
themselves voting in favor of a clause 
they had condemned. Earlier in the 
course of the debate, Chancellor Kon- 
raa Adenauer voted against a compro- 
mise he had proposed. Since passage of 
the law, only a few plants have suc- 
ceeded in establishing boards of direc- 
tors. Many cases already have reached 
the deadlock stage. In the instances 
where boards of directors have been 
created on the principle of codetermina- 
tion, representatives have reported 
satisfaction. 

A leading trade unionist, commenting 
on the board of which he is chairman, 
pointed out that so far all decisions 
made have been unanimous. On the 


other hand, a responsible Allied official, 
who takes a rather cynical view of the 
wiole procedure, has reported that 
workers and the stockholder representa- 
tives meet separately in advance, then 
work out deals, “and there is altogether 
too much sweetness and light.” 

At the time the law was passed, it 
was evident that the majority of the 
German people wanted it. Even indus- 
trial leaders rarely dared oppose co- 
determination in principle, only in the 
technique of application. But a major 
battle is brewing. The trade unions 
have served notice they want to extend 
codetermination beyond the coal and 
steel industries. And this time the Ruhr 
industrialists are better able to fight 

The industrial owners now flatly re- 
ject codetermination. One declared 
recently: “The thesis of equality of cap 
ital and labor is fundamentally opposed 
to the principle of free enterprise and 
private enterprise, bulwarks of Western 
culture.” 

A trade union leader replied: “West- 
ern capitalism is not less to be discarded 


because the Eastern economic system 
has proved tyrannical. Codetermination 
permits private enterprise. It is the 
perfect marriage of capital and labor.” 

An economist who must remain name- 
less suggested: “The main benefit of 
codetermination is the introduction of 
labor in decisions of management. This 
has happened in one form or another in 
every free country, including the United 
States. Codetermination, however, is 
feasible only in plants where the role 
of labor is clearly defined, and could 
hardly operate in commercial or finan- 
cial enterprises.” 

It is too early to judge the effective- 
ness of codetermination. Only a few 
boards of directors have been estab- 
lished under the law, although almost 
every one investigated reported that 
“things are going along all right.” 

It remains to be seen whether Ger- 
man industry, under the rules of code- 
termination, will provide for the Ger- 


man worker as effectively as United 
States industry, under the rules of col- 
lective bargaining..-UNW 
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Johannesburg 
rye greatest, perhaps richest gold 
field in modern history is begin- 
ning to pay off--in an atomic way. Be- 
sides gold it contains vast deposits of 
the world’s most strategic minerals. 
Only a few years ago the sand veld 
of the northwestern Orange Free State, 
poorest of the four provinces of the 
Union of South Africa, was a stagnant, 
dreary plain, its struggling corn crop 
scorched by the hot breath of the Kala- 
hari Desert. Scientists had 
repeatedly, that unless vast sums were 
spent to halt the encroaching desert 


warned, 


their lands were doomed. 

Today money is raining like manna 
on the field, at the rate of a million 
dollars to every square mile, and a man- 
made barrier of dwellings and trees is 
arising that will ultimately hold back 
the Kalahari. Free State farmers are 
living in a golden delirium, watching 
mine headgears and new cities, planned 
on the most up-to-date lines with broad 
boulevards and parks, sprout from their 
lands. Millions of trees have been plant- 
ed to take the sting and dust out of the 
hot desert winds and shelter the com- 
munities being built to house 400,000. 

Farmers reaped a golden harvest long 
before the first bars of gold were poured 
last November. They have been paid 
more than $6 million in option money 


The Richest 


The wildest gold rush of the past never witnessed anything like 


today’s fantastic windfalls which yield millions overnight to 


eager businessmen and lucky farmers in the African veld 


for the right to prospect their farms— 
an income that is for the most part tax- 
free. Some made fortunes by selling 
outright to gold-mining companies. One 
man netted a great windfall and, in 
addition, will get $1,000 a week for life 
from a mining company. Another sold 
out but, drawn by the irresistible lure 
of gold, built a palatial home facing the 
highway so that he could sit on his 
steup (veranda) and watch the gold 
fields grow. One old man could not get 
used to the hustle and bustle and 
packed up and trekked to quieter parts. 

Land values have skyrocketed. You 
now have to pay fifty-four times as much 
for ground as a decade ago. Lots which 
were without value and unsalable are 


now going at $60,000 and more. 
Undreamed-of wealth is pouring into 
the pockets of farmers and businessmen 
as the state and the Seven Golden 
Houses of Johannesburg—the 
mining corporations—spend $1 billion 


great 


to gain access to $13 billion worth of 
gold waiting to be mined in this fan- 
tastic E] Dorado which is treasure house 
and power plant rolled into one. For 
besides gold—at least 350 million 
ounces by official government estimates 
—there are atomic minerals in abun- 
dance. Fissionable minerals are hush- 
hush by South African law but the gov- 
ernment has made public that the South 
African gold mines—the new ones in 


the Free State and the old ones around 


ONE MILE underground, in temperature so high that the caves must be ice-chilled, miners use modern pneumatic equipment 
and their own foot-power to drill holes for placing explosive charges in the ore body, at one of the 13 mines already in operation. 





Strike of Them All! 


Johannesburg, 150 miles to the north Bv ALBERT FICK 
are one of the world’s largest known 

sources of uranium ores. South Africa 

has contracted to extract these ores as 

a by-product of gold and sell them to 

the US and Britain for their atomic 

stockpiles. No wonder South Africans 

are saying, “All this gold—-and ura 

nium too!” 

Not only the Union’s 12,500,000 poly- 
glot people rely directly or indirectly 
on the golden fount for their livelihood; 
even Britain’s shaky sterling could not 
live for long without regular transfu- 
sions of South African gold, which is 
freely convertible into dollars. 

Mr. Harry Oppenheimer, brilliant 
only son and heir of Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, greatest gold owner in the 
world and also ace of diamonds and 
king of copper and coal, says, “When 
the Free State gold fields are in full 


production South Africa’s currency will 


be as hard as the US dollar. This 
represents an average life for the mines 
in excess of forty years. We can be per- 
fectly confident that in the year 2000 


FOR CELEBRATIONS, Amakwenkwe dancers of Cape Province don ostrich plumes and bells, perform with sensitive rhythm. 
Below Reduction Works at Witwatersrand mine, where gold-laden ore is crushed to consistency of face powder and processed. 





the Free State will still be an important 
gold producer. The annual production 
of gold when the mines are in full pro- 
duction is likely to be between $225,- 
000,000 and $300,000,000.” 

The first thirteen mines are being 


developed in an area of 250 square 
miles. Already the 
Reefs have been struck west of the pres 
ent field. They appear to be far richer 
than anything 
and contain possibly the world’s great- 


famed Rainbow 


previously discovered 
est concentration of gold in any one 
spot. More mines are to be opened up 
here, and borehole results indicate that 
the payable field extends further west 
than was originally thought likely. 

No gold field in history has been 
so thoroughly prospected. More than 
500 boreholes with an aggregate depth 
of 450 miles have been sunk to an aver- 
age depth of 4,150 feet, the deepest 
being 8,730 feet, at a total cost of more 
than $15,000,000. 

Gold men believe that the new field 
will eventually equal or surpass the 
(Ridge of 
White Waters), from which move than 


fabulous Witwatersrand 
456 million ounces of geld worth more 
than $12,000,000,000 have been mined 
in sixty years. Unlike the Witwaters- 
rand, there will be no haphazard, min- 
ing-camp development. 

In the Free State everything has been 
planned to the minutest detail to avoid 
the costly mistakes that disfigured cities 
like Johannesburg, which mushroomed 
overnight. Nor will the new!y rich in 
the Free State have to wash in soda 
water as their Rand prototypes had to 
in Johannesburg during the drought of 
1895. A forty-mile scar of new!y moved 
earth marks the big pipeline bringing 
water from the Vaal River. No Free 
State gold city will have more than 
100,000 inhabitants, and communities 
will be separated by wide, open beits. 
From the start there has been meticr- 
lous planning to make the Free State 
gold field a show place of Africa. 

Twenty-five shafts are now being 
sunk, some a mile deep, to work the 
reefs that dip far into the earth. Two 
mines started producing toward the end 
of last year, and gold will begin to 
flow from others this year. Eventually 
the Free State mines will handle an- 
nually as much ore as is taken out of 
the Mesabi range for US steel mills. 

All this amazing development started 
before World, War II when a higher 
price for gold sent prospectors scout. 
ing for new deposits all over southern 
Africa. In 1934, a pioneering company 
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drilled to 4,046 feet near Odendaalsrus 
but gave up when money ran out. 
Eleven years later the Oppenheimer in- 
terests deepened the hole and struck 
good values only a few feet lower. 

Today Sir Ernest is King of the Free 
State, where his group controls seven 
of the thirteen initial mines and has 
holdings in others. Six years ago 
“Lucky” Bill Hewitson, a driller work- 
ing for the Oppenheimers, touched off 
the greatest gold boom of the twentieth 
century. Working on the farm Geduld 
(Patience), south of Odendaalsrus, he 
brought to the surface, from three 
quarters of a mile below a corn field, 
a core assaying 168 ounces of gold to 
the ton—worth $6,000, and many times 
richer than the usual grade of South 
African ore. The news struck the Jo- 
hannesburg and London Kaffir circuses 
(where South African gold shares are 
traded) with the force of a hurricane. 
In a few weeks Free State stocks shot 
up by $200 million and the mine head- 
gears began to replace the derricks of 
the diamond drills. 


Going Down . . . 400 Floors 


Today two great mines, Western 
Holdings and Geduld, straddle the 
famed borehole which was confirmed 
by another rich strike nearby, and giant 
elevators daily carry miners four times 
as far down the earth as you can ride 
up from the ground in the elevators of 
New York’s Empire State Building. 

Unlike the fissure veins and lodes 
found in other parts of the world, Free 
State and Johannesburg deposits are 
in conglomerate bands resembling ruts 
set into a chocolate slab and diving 
25,000 feet into the bowels of the earth. 
Underground, the Free State is far 
hotter than its parent, Johannesburg. 
At 5,000 feet, miners sweat as much as 
at 8,000 feet in Johannesburg, and the 
world’s largest plants 
daily pump ice-cold air down the mines 
to make it possible for humans to work 
the golden rock and bring it to the sur- 
face where it is crushed in giant plants. 

Besides gold and atomic substances, 
nature bestowed the priceless gift of 
coal on the gold fields, laying it down 
where it was needed most. Drills prob- 
ing for gold often cut coal seams first. 
At Vierfontein (Four Fountains) a 
great electric-power plant is being 
built on top of a coal mine so that 
conveyor belts can feed its furnaces 
directly from the pits. 

In ten years the population of the gold 
fields will rise to 150,000 Europeans 


refrigerating 


and 277,000 Negroes. The whites alone 
will require 40,000 houses and apart- 
ments, costing about $25,000,000. A 
billion dollars are being spent on de- 
veloping 1,000 square miles, with a 
golden heart of 250 square miles. The 
gross payoff in gold alone is expected 
to be $13,000,000 a square mile—not 
counting what uranium ores, coal, and 
industry will bring in during the nex 
fifty years. Sir Ernest Oppenheimer 
calls it “the most extensive mining de- 
velopment the world has ever known.” 

Ever since the discovery of gold at 
Johannesburg fifty years ago, men have 
dreamed of a bonanza in the Free State. 
the northwestern Free 
State is an extension of the Witwaters- 
rand system of rock, which spreads in 
a golden semicircle over 17,000 miles. 
mostly in the Transvaal Province. The 
actual gold-bearing reefs are so deeply 
buried that they remained undetected 
until the modern method of diamond 


Geologically, 


drilling exposed them over many miles 
previously regarded as poor agriculture 
al land. Now the gold men are within 
reach of their quarry. Every 
more and more reefs are being blasted 
out of their fastnesses and made to 
give up their precious gold. 

St. Helena and Welkon, the first two 
Free State mines to produce, started 
crushing in November. By the end of 
1951 they had produced three quarters 
of a million dollars worth of gold. 
Month after month this payoff will in- 


month, 


crease, particularly when other mines 
start producing, until South Africa’s 
current output of a million ounces a 
month rises to a million and a half 
ounces and she produces 56 instead of 
30 per cent of the world’s output. 

At present 40 per cent of South 
Africa’s newly mined gold is sold to 
Britain to bolster sterling. Another 40 
per cent was sold last year in the free 
market at up to eight dollars more than 
the official US buying price of 35 
dollars. So profitable was this traffic 
that in 1951 South Africa got an aver- 
age price of 269 shillings and nine 
pence an ounce for all its gold—or 
nearly two dollars an ounce more than 
the official price of 248 shillings and 
threepence. 

Much of this gold finds its way into 
private hoards all over the globe and 
is thus lost to the monetary systems 
of the world, many of which are des- 
perately short of the metal. As the 
yellow magic transforms the Free State 
there is more and more to go around— 
and more atomic power too.—UNW 








ix Years 


! from the Cave 


Here is a reminder that our 
generation is witnessing some- 
thing much more important 
than the Cold War: the first 
steps of the human race to- 
ward building a world society. 
The instruments of this his- 
toric effort are called the 
Specialized Agencies of 


the United Nations 


By LAURA VITRAY 


HEN sculptor Rodin created “The 

Thinker” he mav have had in 
mind some of our present-day difficul- 
ties. His big, silent savage, chin on 
hand. used to sit in front of the Pan- 
theon in Paris. Later they removed him 
to a museum. The artist is said to 
nave depicted the Cave Man of West- 


ern Europe, in the “hell” of having 
tis first human thought 
Shivering and hungry and afraid, at 





the mouth of the cavern where he had 
sought shelter in the ice age, while the 


mammoth, the elephant and the rhi- 
noceros roamed outside, the Cave Man 
suddenly wondered about his relation- 
ship to the menacing forces that sur- 
rounded him. 

With that first thought came some- 
thing else—responsibility. He would 
make arrowheads and slay the animals. 
He would bring fire down out of the 
heavens and warm himself. But unless 
he shared these inventions with his 
brothers, they would surely kill him. 


Between the era of the arrow and 


REGULAR check-up of baby’s health is task of WHO outdoor clinic, India. In world 
fight against TB, it tested 27 million children; 17 million needed BCG serum, 








that of the atom bomb, cave men on the 
way to becoming Man have constantly 
found it necessary to share their know- 
how for abolishing misery with larger 
and larger groups, from the family to 
the tribe, the city, the nation. Six 
years ago the Age of Man was born 
precariously, when an organization bent 
on stopping slaughter in the world de- 
clared its purpose “to achieve interna- 
tional cooperation in solving interna- 
tional problems of an economic, social, 


cultural, or humanitarian character.” 
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WATER BUFFALO, draft animal of Far East, was decimated by rinderpest disease until FAQ moved in to combat it. 


Those who abuse the United Nations 
failed to abolish 


war overlook the nature of the prob- 


for having so far 


lem, and its magnitude. They are aware 
only of the wranglings of still unregen- 
erate cave men that sometimes go on 
in the UN General Assembly or the 
Security Council—and overlook the 
beginnings of universal human thought. 
The unique fact ‘s that we have been 
attempting to build a world society 
only during the past six years 

Under the UN’s supervision, thirteen 
Spec ialized Agencies cull the best 
ideas and experience and disseminate 
them throughout the world which is 
arousing from its long nightmare of 
suffering, and creating a dangerous fet 
ment of restlessness in its demand for 
human rights. 

In the six years since the UN was 
founded at San Francisco, some of the 
Specialized Agencies have barely been 


formed, others are only just beginning 
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to come to grips with the role assigned 
to them. None, it is safe to say, is fully 
satisfied with its accomplishments. And 
yet—those accomplishments, viewed in 
the proportion of six years to the en- 
tire life of mankind, are monumental. 

Of course. you cannot completely 
pigeonhole human knowledge and hu- 
man needs. A man who is illiterate does 
not easily learn how to improve his 
health or how to raise more food; a 
sick farmer is often a hungry one. Im- 
provement must come on many fronts 
simultaneously. And so it is not sur- 
prising to find that the UN Specialized 
Agencies. each starting the race alone, 
are often found running hand-in-hand. 

If the goal is a world society based, 
is the UN Charter aflirms, on “faith 
in fundamental human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human per- 
UN Educa- 


and Cultural Organ- 


son.”)=6o then) uNrEsco-—the 


tional, Scientific 


ization——-must be regarded as first in 


rank. Its purpose is to establish the 
climate of peace, by promoting inter- 
national understanding, cooperation 
and wide application of the principles 
of human rights. 

You need only look around you at 
the fears and tensions everywhere, to 
be certain that this assignment has not 
been completed. It is. in fact, barely 
begun. UNESCO has come through a 
period of feeling its way, acquiring the 
maturity it needs to carry out its stu- 
pendous task of creating good will 
among brothers. In the meantime, it 
has torn down many of the fences 
that separate men’s thinking into nar- 
row national compartments. Educators, 
scientists, engineers and sociologists of 
many countries have been brought to- 
gether to pool their knowledge in co- 
operative attacks on spiritual and prae- 
tical problems, from overcoming racial 
discrimination to utilizing the desert. 


In one great field, UNESCO recently 





passed from experiment to achievement. 
Sixty governments in 195] joined in a 
peaceful alliance to wage war on igno- 
rance. Last May a Fundamental Educa 
tion Center for the training of teachers 
for the Latin American countries was 
the first 
of a worldwide network of such cen- 


opened at Patzcuaro, Mexico 
ters. Other Specialized Agencies—iLo 
(International Labor 
wHo (World Health 
FAO (Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
effort. 
Helping men to think, and take re- 


Organization), 
Organization), 
tion)—~are backing UNESCO's 
sponsibility, is the first step toward 
building a world in which Man can 
realize his full potentiality over the 
beast. And the second is like it: help- 
ing men to eat. 

That task is the assignment of the 
Food and 


Here. too, there is no sweeping victory 


Agriculture Organization. 
to announce after six years—but war 
on hunger that has been conducted with 
tenacity, ingenuity, and resourcefulness. 

“Grim is still the word for the world 
Dodd, 


“Though 


food situation,” says Norris E. 
Director - General of FAo. 
world production is now some nine 
per cent greater than the average in the 
five-year period 1934-38, the number of 
people is twelve per cent greater. If all 
foods were evenly distributed, each of 
the more than 2,000,000,000 people in 
the world would have a little less to 
eat today than in the five prewar years. 
But of course, foods are not evenly dis- 
tributed. Those who are well fed have 
as much as they had before, or more. 
Most of those who were hungry then 
are hungrier now. 

“In spite of these dark facts, I find 


myself with a feeling of hope and con- 
fidence.” 


Mr. Dodd is an optimist because he 
is close to something absolutely new: 
the ultimate worldwide approach to 
making the soil yield bigger crops, the 
sea more fish, the earth, water, and 
forests a better income to support life. 
Nations on both sides of the hunger 
line are pulling together. The interna- 
tional army that is fighting want is less 
spectacular but not less important than 
the armies you hear about most fre- 
quently. Fao has as it allies US Point 
Four and EcA (now replaced by the 
Mutual Security Agency); the Colom- 
bo Plan by which 55 nations are con 
tributing funds for the economic de- 
velopment of Southeast Asia; wHo; 
and lately the World Bank. In thirty- 
five countries, FAO's technical experts 

drawn from the US and twenty-six 


other nations--have demonstrated how 


loaves and fishes can be multiplied. 
From Afghanistan, an Arkansas 
farmer wrote to Mr. Dodd the other day. 
He'd been sent there to demonstrate 
cotton growing, because cotton is the 
best cash crop and therefore the best 
foodgetter in some parts of that coun- 
try. “We planted four jiribs today,” he 
wrote. “We're using rakes to take off 
the top of the hard ridges down to the 
water line; then a hard plow with 
spring teeth that | had made here in 
Kundus, to make a furrow for planting. 
A man follows dropping seed, and 
another with a rake covering it. After 
half an hour the laborers were plant- 
ing as if they'd been doing it this way 
all their lives, whereas in reality they'd 
never seen anything like this before. 
“This afternoon sixty-five farmers 
came out to see how I irrigated and 
planted. I’ve never seen people take so 
much interest. They asked me if I'd 
help them plant as I did. | had thought 
they'd all wait and see how my yield 
turned out. It’s wonderful to realize 
they think so much of my work.” 
Fao has fought rinderpest around 
the globe, for it is the Number One 
Killer of cattle in the world. In Thai- 
land, for instance, an outbreak has 
sometimes destroyed 90 per cent of the 
animals. One of FAo’s biggest battles 
has been waged in Ethiopia, regarded 


by many as the infection center for 
Africa. The campaign there started in 
1947; in 1950, 150,000 animals were 
vaccinated; last year, over a million. 
There are probably 15,000,000 cattle in 
Ethiopia, but the four veterinarians— 
from Chile, Korea, Australia, and the 
US—believe they can lick the disease. 

You'll find rao in Pakistan, work- 
ing on irrigation, drainage and land 
reclamation. In the flat grades of the 
Indus Valley, water and alkali accumu- 
lating in the surface soil have destroyed 
the productivity of a million and a half 
acres. Fao’s pilot projects are demon- 
strating how to stop the loss and re- 
claim the land. In East Bengal, where 
despite the rich alluvial soil, famine 
often decimates the population during 
the dry season, FAO has planned a 
canal system to distribute water in the 
five dry months. Its experts are help- 
ing Pakistan plan forestry projects and 
extensive fisheries. 

You can hop from Asia and Africa 
to Latin America, and you'll find Fao 
hard at work there too, showing the 
Caribbean countries how to store grain 
so that rats and weevils don’t eat it up 
and leave the humans hungry; fight- 
ing the hoof-and-mouth disease that 
menaces cattle from Mexico to Brazil. 
In Ecuador, a US Indian Service ex- 
pert lent to FAO taught the weavers 


GLOBAL WAR declared on malaria. Teams of WHO scientists track down disease- 
carrying larvae, and spray every house, swamp and pool in the area with DDT, 





how to improve both their weaving and 
their dyes. As a result, they raised their 
earnings from 18 cents to $2.70 a day. 

Put your finger on the globe any- 
where where there’s a food problem, 
and rest assured that FAo is there, 
ahead of you. Six years of effort find it 
still struggling against heavy odds in 
many places—but accomplishment is 
beginning to maye at an accelerated 
pace. There'll be more rice on the 
dinner plates of Asiatics, as a result 
of Fao studies of high-yielding, dis- 
There'll be 


longer life in the hot countries, as a 


ease-resistant varieties. 
result of studies of land use in the 
tropics. Last year there was an FAO 
Training School for master fishermen 
at Djakarta, Indonesia, and another 
at Singapore. And those voracious fly- 
ing stomachs, the locusts, which period- 
ically devastate vast areas of the Near 
East, Africa, and the Far East, are 
meeting their match in Fao techniques. 

In the health field there had been 
certain international bodies, and inter- 
national covenants which required gov- 
ernments to report the appearance of 
plague, cholera, smallpox. typhus and 
yellow fever. WHo supplemented dis- 
health 

When cholera epidemic broke out in 
Egypt in the fall of 1947, threatening 


the lives of people of many countries, 


ease control with promotion, 


wHo flew in vaccine supplied by six- 
teen nations, and brought the menace 
to bay. In Greece, with a ppt spray- 
ing campaign, it reduced the incidence 
of malaria from 85 per cent to 5 per 
cent, then used the Greek demonstra- 
tion as a springboard to launch malaria 
control projects all over the world. 

Wuo participated in a worldwide 
campaign against tuberculosis, launched 
by UN’s International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund and the Scandinavian Red 
Cross Societies. Some 37 million chil- 
dren and young people were tested, and 
17 million vaccinated with Bcc serum. 
It is fighting elimination campaigns 
against venereal diseases in many lands, 
and with the Children’s Fund, is wag- 
ing a mass war against the crippler, 
yaws, in Haiti, Thailand and Indonesia. 

Though some of these victories are 


breath-taking, the basic achievement 


of wHo goes far beyond them. It is 
building health into the world society— 
by teaching governments about mater- 
nal and child health measures, water 
and food centrol, sanitation and sewage 
disposal. It is spreading health and 
nutrition knowledge to the less for- 
tunate nations, and also an idea of the 


relationship between this knowledge 


Ki) 


and economic development. 

Money is the starter button required 
to turn over the motor of economic 
progress for the first time. Afterward 
it will roll on its own momentum. The 
“starter button” assignment was handed 
to still another UN Specialized Agency 

the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. It is now 
familiarly as the “World 
Bank.” Its companion agency is the 
Fund, which 


acts to stabilize currencies and _pre- 


known 


International Monetary 


vent “runaway” world financial con- 
ditions 

The Bank itself has had to over- 
come a complex inherited from older 
economic theories. Its early loans were 
made only to countries with a proven 
ability to repay: the nations of West- 
ern Europe. 

By 1949, it had become more cou- 
rageous in its support of efforts to build 
an integrated world economy. Since 
then it has lent money to India for 
railways, machinery to reclaim jungle 
lands, development of electric power; 
to Iraq for a flood-control system; to 
Thailand for railways. development of 
the port of Bangkok, irrigation of rice 
lands; to Belgium and the Congo it- 
self for a ten-year Congo development 
plan: to Brazil for hydroelectric power 
and telephones; to Nicaragua for high- 
way construction machinery; to Chile 
for development of underground water 
resources. By the end of 1951, it had 
made loans to 23 countries for produc- 


tive purposes. 
Hard Facts for Hard Currency 


The third phase of the Bank's story 
has made it the financial teacher and 
adviser of the underdeveloped lands. 
Many an Alice-in-Wonderland states- 
man, viewing the prosperity of a coun- 
try like the United States, has imagined 
that money was the only requisite for 
a ten-day wonder of imitation. It takes 
much more, of course; plans well-con- 
ceived, experts with know-how to carry 
them out. workers trained for their 
jobs, traditions slowly built and ac- 
cepted—plus such things as worker 
housing, health protection, food supply. 
Joining hands with the other Special- 
Agencies, the Bank is now teaching the 
economic facts of life to many govern- 
ments that yearn to “modernize.” It 
has advisory missions all over Asia. 
Africa, and Latin America, and in two 
European countries, Italy and Turkey. 

Migration of skilled manpower from 


the places where it is “surplus” to the 


places where it is urgently required will 
be an important factor in speeding the 
building of the new world economy. 
Two UN Specialized Agencies, the In- 
ternational Labor Office and the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization, have 
been deeply concerned with migration. 

Since the end of World War II, 
some 2,000,000 persons have left their 
homes in Western Europe for others 
overseas. Ino, which recently termi- 
nated its activities, helped to resettle 
many of them, in countries where the 
skills they took along could be the 
cornerstone of a new era of progress, 
as important in promoting change as 
financial capital. 

Today, Europe has 5,000,000 skilled 
and trained men its economy will not 
support. There are 3,000,000 in Italy; 
1,500,000 in Western Germany; a half 
million in Austria, Greece, the Nether- 
lands, and Malta. A drag on prosperity 
at home, they are potential manpower 
capital for the world society. 

Ito with its long experience—it was 
in operation for years before it became 
a UN Specialized Agency—has spear- 
headed important plans for transport- 
ing and replanting this human seed-crop., 

In 1951, the US Congress appropriat- 
ed $34,000,000 to aid such migration, 
but barred its use by any agency having 
communist countries among its mem- 
bership. ILo has such members as 
does the UN itself. The result has been 
to center authority in a “Provisional 
Intergovernmental Committee for Mi- 
gration from Europe,”, founded — by 
twenty-three countries at a recent con- 
ference in Brussels. 

Of course, the Universal Postal 
Union (upu), and the International 
Telecommunications Union (itu), are 
hoary-headed. The former was born 
in 1874, the latter had its start as early 
as 1865. Both became UN Specialized 
Agencies in 1947. Alongside them 
stand such newcomers as the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization 
(icao), and the World Meteorological 
Organization (WMO), concerned re- 
spectively with flying safety and with 
world weather reporting. 

The International Trade Organiza- 
tion (170), set up to reduce tariffs 
and other barriers and establish fair 
trade rules around the globe, is not yet 
fully functioning, though it had 32 
members at the end of 1951. The In- 
tergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization (ico), designed to fa- 
cilitate navigation and remove shipping 
restrictions and discriminations, has just 
recently been formed._-UNW 





Let’s Make the Olympics 


International! 


Chauvinism rears its brutal head every time athletes of different nations compete against each 


other. Placing Olympic Games under the UN could restore fair play and good sportsmanship. 


HEN the Athletic Union of the 
USSR announced its intention to 
join the International Olympic Com- 
mittee this year, headlines mush- 
roomed out of the sport pages into the 
Political, 


military, and economic experts vied in 


front sections of the press. 


extracting significance from the news. 
One thing was clear to all. That the 
USSR intended to participate in the 
Olympics for the first time since the 
revolution was only incidentally impor- 
tant. Since every phase of activity in 
Russia is subordinate to state purposes 
and control, what was brought to the 
fore was the political implications of 
sport events. 

To recognize these political implica- 
tions more easily, it is only necessary 
to recall the two Louis-Schmeling fights. 
In 1937, Germany’s aggressive political 
tactics were founded upen an arrogant 
Hitler 


emotionally declaimed that the Germans 


doctrine of Aryan superiority 


were the purest modern representatives 
of that race. Schmeling entered the ring 
with the American Negro, not merely 


as a professional prizefighter, but as 


Torch of Valor 


By JOSEPH RAY HOFFMAN 


the heralded champion of a_ political 
cause. When Schmeling returned to 
Germany, winner by a knockout, the 
“German” victory was exploited to the 
full by the Nazi regime. He was idolized 
as an Aryan ambassador who had proved 
the decadence of inferior races in for- 
eign lands. Through Schmeling, the Ger- 
mans as a whole vindicated their self 
regard as supermen, 

In 1938 the contestants met again 
Politically, Schmeling stood for the 
Louis, for the oppressed 
defeated, his 


oppressors ; 
When 


career was eclipsed in a profound sense. 


Schmeling was 
Politically, he was no longer useful. 


These events, however, were carried 


out under private professional promo 


f 


tion. What about the Olympic Games, 
international amateur sport events con 
ceived in the spirit of the Olympic 
ideals? Their symbol is five linked cireles 
representing the five continents joined 
together in the fellowship of sport. 

First, we may recognize the political 
factor in Olympic officiating. In the 
marathon, for example, at the London 
games in 1908, the Italian runner, Dor 
ando Pietri, entered the stadium first 
but collapsed exhausted on the course 
near the finish line. British officials, 
hearing that an American, their tradi 
tional rival, was fast approaching the 
stadium, assisted Pietri across the line 
The American, John Hayes, who fin 
ished minutes later, was adjudged the 
winner only after hours of wrangling 
and the disqualification of the Italian 

So many protests were made at these 
games that a rules revision resulted. 
transferring authority for judging from 
member officials of the sponsoring na 
tion to international sports bodies. 

lhe effects of political partiality were 
not avoided however even by this ex 


pedient. At Paris. in 1924, a British 


or of Propaganda? 





middleweight boxer was bitten in the 


chest by his French opponent who, 
though several times warned, penalized, 
and completely outclassed, was awarded 
the verdict. The 1948 games provided 
many further incidents. In water polo 
the judges were so rankly discriminat- 
ing against the Egyptians in a game 
against Hungary that the appeal jury 
ordered the game replayed with new 
offic ials. 

In the Firefly class yachting. there 
were so many claims, complaints, and 
appeals from official decisions that the 
appeal jury worked all night deliberat- 
ing to no one’s satisfaction except those 
in whose favor awards were rendered. 
Uruguayan officials threatened to re 
sign because of a boxing decision, and 
the French delegation, in fact, did re- 
sign en masse. 

Note should be 


effect on the competitors themselves of 


taken, too, of the 


political emphasis on national and racial 
identity. In 1936, at Berlin, the Peru- 
Austrian soccer match ended in a free- 
for-all with a victory for Peru, later 


disallowed after bitter protest. The 
roughness of the water-polo matches at 
the 1928 games at Amsterdam was such 
that the event was almost eliminated 
from the program; and tempers ran so 
high at the boxing events that there 
were near riots among the delegations. 

With national prestige at issue, the 
contenders have further forgotten the 


spirit of sport by exploiting techni- 
calities in accordance with interest. Con 
sider, for example. the final weapon 
of ineligibility, It is final in that through 
it a winning competitor can be disquali- 
fied. In 1908, at London, the Americans 
violently protested the amateur status 
Canada’s famous 


of Tom Longboat, 


long-distance runner. The weapon boom- 
eranged on the United States at the 
At Stockholm in 1912, 
the American. James Thorpe, won the 


latter 


very next games 
pentathlon and decathlon, the 
with a world’s record. He was, neverthe- 
less, disqualified as a professional on 
the technicality that he had accepted 
token payment for playing in a baseball 
game many years prior. 
Partisanship has even resulted in 
direct interference in Olympic events. 
At London, in 1908, three 
and the British favorite, Lieut. W. Hals 
100-meter 


Americans 


welle, were running in the 
final. Halswelle was running a losing 
third when the British crowd began to 
shout a protest of interference. Prompt- 
ly. the British officials swarmed over 
the track so that the race ended in dis- 
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order. Whether Halswelle had in fact 
been obstructed by other runners was 
never established objectively. However. 
since the Americans refused to rerun 
the race, the British runner won, in 
effect. by default. 

The worst affront to Olympic ideals 
by a sponsoring nation was the political 
exploitation of the 1936 games by the 
Germans who used the occasion to 
spend about $22 million on propaganda 
glorifying the Nazi creed. Jesse Owens, 
the phenomenal American Negro run- 
ner, made four world’s records in one 
afternoon-—an achievement never before 
or since equaled, Hitler, as titular head 
of the country sponsoring the games. 
had been congratulating winners and 


With 


“inferior race” Owens 


presenting awards. deliberate 
mockery at the 
represented, Hitler left, turning over the 
ceremony to a minor official. 

Can the Olympic Games be improved. 
then, to attain their ideals? Some au- 
thorities have suggested that all sports 
involving personal physical contact be 
expunged from the schedule. But this 
view ignores the underlying political 
factors at fault. 

There is, however, an effective remedy. 
The modern revival of the Olympic 
Games was fostered by Baron de Cou- 
bertin to advance the educational value 
of sports. He sought to restore the an- 
cient Greek ideal of realizing the best 
in each individual, physical qualities 
as well as mental. and of promoting fair 
play between individuals in competh 
tion. The highest honor to be bestowed 
simple laurel 


on a winner was the 


€ 


wreath, a symbolic link with the past. 

But the “incidents” in the modern 
games recur, and will continue to recur 
because the field of sports cannot, any 
more than any other human activity, 
remain unaffected by world tensions. 
When regional. national, religious, and 
racial conflict are accentuated, the 
Olympic ideals suffer. Athletes do not 
shed national allegiance and prejudice 
when they compete in the games. The 
abstract Olympic ideals cannot hope to 
compete with day-to-day — loyalties. 
(roused political emotions quickly sub 
vert the goals of self-realization and 
fair play. The issues crystallize into 


Amer 


ican; or black vs, white, or yellow. 


(siatic vs. European; German vs. 


While the form of the Olympic organi 


zation is international, international 
principles lose out to national interest. 
The International Olympic Committee 
which controls the Olympic movement 
is practically unknown to contestants 
and followers in the member nations. 
In each country it is the national 
Olympic association and council which 
wields the apparent and, in political ef- 
fect. the real power. 

From whichever direction analysis is 
made, then, these permeating political 
considerations are found to undermine 
Olympic purposes. Identification of the 
cause then clears the way for a realistic 
solution: the international Olympic 
ideals must be linke d to an international 
political reality! 

This solution can be evaluated by 
analogy the popularity of the All- 


American honer. Each year outstanding 
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Topper of four world’s records in one day, Owens stands on victor’s pedestal in 
Berlin with winning US team in 400-meter relay, amid fanfare and Nazi salutes. 





football players throughout the States 
are chosen to form a fictitious “ideal” 
team. Clearly the honor is merely sym- 
bolic in the same sense as the Olympic 
award. Nevertheless, the representative 
or political significance of the All- 
American award differs greatly in a 
most profound respect. Leon Hart, for 
example, Notre Dame star, was named 
an All-American End in 1949, The 
university, Indiana, and, in fact, all the 
midwestern States took pride in the 
award. Nevertheless, even the Califor- 
nian and New Englander found a basis 
of identification and participation in the 
honor. Hart was, after all, an American. 


The All-American concept, then, and 
others like it, such as the Canada All- 
Stars, surpass in effective meaning the 
Olympic award because they are based 
upon an underlying cohesive political 
entity. And such awards help unify the 
members of the entity by fostering their 
consciousness of it. By contrast, in the 
Olympic Games. where the underlying 
basis is a hodgepodge of different en- 
tends instead to 


tities, the rivalry 


emphasize and aggravate differences. 
Hence come the petty politics, the ten- 
sions, the infamous “incidents.” 

Is there, then, an international politi- 
cal reality, truly supranational, to which 
the Olympic ideals can be associated 
and rededicated? The answer lies in 
the United Nations, admirably consti- 
tuted in form and spirit to this end. 

The purpose of the United Nations, 
as set forth in its charter, includes de- 
veloping friendly relations among na 
tions, achieving international coopera 
tion, and “promoting and encouraging 
respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distine- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or re- 
ligion.” The Olympic ideals could not 
be better expressed 

The Economic and Social Council 
would be the UN organ within whose 
jurisdiction would fall regulation of the 
Olympics. The council’s “social, cul- 
tural, educational, health, and related 
fields” do, after all, include interna- 
tional sport. The present Olympic 
organization, with its national associa 
tions and International Committee, could 
be integrated within Ecosoc framework 
with a minimum of disturbance, in 
either of two ways. 

Under one system, applying articles 
57 and 63 of the charter, intergovern- 
mental agreement could convert the 
present International Committee into a 
Specialized Agency under Ecosoc. Spe- 


cial arrangement could be made, if 


necessary, for participation in the 
agency of non-UN countries. Such an 
agency could be called the United Na- 
tions International Olympic Council 
(UNTOC), 

articles 68 


and 71 of the charter, the present In- 


Alternatively, applying 


ternational Olympic Committee would 
remain a nongovernmental organization 
and Ecosoce would set up another body 
perhaps called the United Nations In- 
ternational Olympic Commission (UNtI- 
oc). The private international committee 
would continue to set policy on stand 
ards, events, programing, and_partici- 
pation. At the request of the committee, 
uN1oc would supervise the games under 
authority of the United Nations. 


More Sports, Less Politics! 


The benefits from these proposed 
changes in Olympic organization can be 


stated as follows: 


1. Untoc would have permanent ex- 
istence at UN headquarters, New York, 
the diplomatic capital of the world. 
With the heightened prestige of the new 
association, the Olympic Games would 
take their rightful place as one of the 
most significant demonstrations of in- 
accord, 


ternational cooperation, and 


participation of modern times 
2. A quarterly publication issued by 
uN1oc would keep the spirit of Olympic 
competition continually before the world 
as a standard. Human interest stories of 
athletes and sports events would help 
bring the peoples of the world together 
through mutual better understanding. 
3. The host nation would lose the 
provocative status of being the “organiz- 
ing” or “sponsoring” country. UNuior 
supervision would politically neutralize 
the locale. 

1. Similarly, the proposed Olympic 
officials would be uniquely impartial, 
because under the authority of uUN1o¢ 
he would be a UN official exercising 
supranational direction over private 
contestants. The difference in authority 
and attitude alone of such officials 
should lead to more meritorious, more 
respected decisions, 

5. A healthy deemphasis of national 


prestige and sensitivity would come 
from the realization, through stress of 
the principle, that all contestants have 


allegiance as well to the United Na- 


Jim Thorpe won awards and 
broke records, and his heart, 
when forced to return medals 
because of paid sandlot game. 


tions. a political authority reaching be 
In fact, all 


irrespective of national cos 


yond national borders, 
athletes 
tume, would wear the United Nations 
symbol in the same conspicuous place 
they now wear their national symbols. 
Thus all participants would derive a 
proud feeling of belonging to the same 
all-inclusive world-wide organization, 

6. A uniform scoring system would 
be imposed from the higher authority 
of the United Nations, thus removing 
from the jurisdiction of competitors the 
right of classifying the results to suit 


national interests. 


7. Most important of all, the Olympic 
United Nations 


award. The achievement of the victor 


award would be a 
would accrue through the special po- 
litical nature of such award to the glory 
of all. The bitterness so characteristic 
of international sport competition would 
© unquestionably lessened if national 
prestige were no longer the principal 


aspect of winning. 


The high political tensions of our 
modern world cannot be disregarded in 
seeking to further the Olympic spirit. 
The guiding principle is clear. To render 
effective and preserve Olympic ideals, 
we must denationalize the significance 
of the Olympic award. This goal can 
best be achieved by carrying out the 
Olympics under the aegis of the United 
Nations. The abstract Olympic prin 
ciples will be immeasurably strength- 
ened through association with this truly 
force, each 


international _ political 


championing standards of the same 
moral nature, The United Nations is 
the key to Olympic Games more ef 


fective in spirit and achievement.—uNW 
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Literary Intellig 


Yugoslavia Publishing is growing by 
leaps and bounds according to reports 
from Belgrade. Because of the new- 
born interest in education and literacy, 
publication ef books has increased by 
what appears to be a new type of arith- 
metic progression. In 1945 the number 
of copies printed was 6,450,000 or twice 
the annual prewar production; by 1948 
this had grown to 30,739,150. Belgrade 
reports an even greater increase this 
year, although most recent figures are 
not available. 

Newspaper and magazine circulation 
has enjoyed similar progress. In 1939. 
for example, the total circulation of all 
Yugoslav daily papers was 389,000, To- 
day it is 1,120,416. 


newspaper 


Total combined 
circulation including 
dailies, weeklies and monthlies—is 4.- 
321,387, and is rising steadily. Cur- 
rently 306 


printed, 


publications are being 


Germany The center of publishing 
life in postwar Germany has shifted 
from Leipzig to Munich, chiefly because 
of Russian occupation of the former. 
The old writers such as Kafka, Rainer 
Maria Rilke and Franz Werfel (inci- 
dentally, all Czechs by birth) who were 
verboten by the Nazis are again in de- 
mand. In addition, Hugendubel’s 
Germany's largest book store—reports 
demand for two types of books: first, 
the newer school of German writers, 
represented by such writers as Hermann 
Kasack, Ernst Kreuder and Ernst Wie- 
chert whose works are influenced by 
metaphysical thinking, and second the 
works of neo-Nazis such as Ernst von 
Salomon and Hans Grimm. 
Interestingly, there is a greater de- 
mand for fine editions of both modern 
and classical works. For a long period 
after the war Ernst Rowohlt enabled 
German-reading people to keep abreast 
by printing literally millions of copies 
by means of rotogravure on cheap paper 


which he was able to sell as inexpen- 


14 


This Month’s Books of the 


sively as 10 cents apiece. 

The Deutsche Bibliothek at Frankfort 
sponsors the publication of a catalogue 
of current German periodicals which 
appears bimonthly and in annual vol- 
umes. All these publications are ob- 


tainable through the uNesco book 


coupon exchange. 

Czechoslovakia Alois Jirasek _ is 
Czechoslovakia’s most popular writer 
today. At least, this is the contention of 
Zdenek Nejedly, author of a recent 
biography of Jirasek, in which he claims 
that only Nemcova’s Babicka (Grand- 
mother) has larger circulation, Nejedly 
attributes Jirasek’s success to his fun- 
damental loyalty to the great masses. 
The themes of his books revolve about 
the Czech people -and their sociological 
problems rather than .about individual 
heroes, the individual being a topic for 
“bourgeois” writers rather than good 


Czechs. 


England Two themes dominate the 
scene of English literary life today. 


lhe first of these, in true British tradi- , 


tion, is the sea, and in this area two 
best sellers find their success—The 
Cruel Sea by Nicholas Monserrat and 
the works of Joseph Conrad, sparked 
by a new biography of Conrad by Oliver 
Warner. 

The second theme is typically British 
too, inasmuch as it is a revival of inter- 
est in the female monarchs of England. 
There have been revivals of books about 
Elizabeth I and Victoria since Elizabeth 
II ascended the throne—most popular 
of the new books, however, are Queen 
Victoria by Roger Fulford and Dizzy, 
The Life and 
Disraeli, by Hesketh Pearson. 


Nature of Benjamin 


Poland A literary Olympic contest is 
being held for Polish writers, under 
the auspices of the Polish Olympics 
Committee and the Ministry of Art and 


Culture. Any literary form may be 


ence 


used, but the central theme must be 
sports. Works will be judged during the 
spring. and the winners presented to 
an international jury in Helsinki this 
summer for the awarding of 48,000 
zlotys ($12,000) which is being made 


available for nine prizes. 


Australia Francis J. Broadhurst is 
providing the readers Down Under with 
new illustrations for Rabelais’ Heroic 
Deeds of Gargantua and Pantagruel. 
Classics in this vein seem quite popular 
at the antipodes since Mr. Broadhurst 
has already completed illustrations for 
Boceaccio’s Decameron and is planning 
to follow with the works of Casanova 
Balzac and de Maupassant. 

The Commonwealth Literary Fund 
awarded 1952 Fellowships of £.A 600 
to each of three authors to write about 
their native land. The first went to 
Kylie Tennant, a novelist, the second to 
Judah Waten, a short-story writer and 
the third to Martin Victor Kennedy, 
who unfortunately died shortly after the 
award was made. 

Lesser prizes are offered, too, for 
junior writers and for poets. 

Avifauna have always fascinated na- 
ture lovers. America had its Audubon. 
France its Audebert and Australia its 
John Gould. Now a younger member 
of the clan has come up with a book 
(The Lyrebirds of Sherbrooke, by L. H. 
Smith) which promises to make of the 
Australians a people of birdwatchers 
The photographs were snapped with 
love for the subject, and while they 
cannot compare in terms of color with 
the earlier illustrations. in the terms of 
interest of subject and composition they 
compare more than favorably. 


Italy The literary scene boasts a whole 


crop of new authors—some of them 
young, and others rejuvenated by a 
freshly acquired sense of freedom, burst- 
ing with ideas kept under strict control 
for twenty years. 


Carlo Bernari, tor exampie, one of 





Italy's most successful writers today, 
had never been able to break through 
during fascism, when the title of his 
book Three Workers (even though pub- 
lished in abridged form) was enough 
to make him politically suspect. Now 
the book has been reprinted in toto and 
along with Prologo alle tenebre (Pro- 
logue to Darkness) and Tre casi sospetti 
(Three Suspect Cases) has catapulted 
Bernari into the forefront of Italian 
literature, 

Anna Banti, who started to write be- 
fore the war, only came into the lime- 
light recently, when she was acclaimed 
for her historical novel centered about 
Artemisia Gentileschia, seventeenth-cen 
tury Neapolitan artist. Her newest work 
Le donne muoiono (Women Die), a 
collection of short stories, is a monu- 
ment of originality and beauty of con- 
struction, 

Alberto Moravia and his wife Elsa 
Pratolini. Alba De 
Cespedes (whose latest novel Dalla parte 


Morante, Vasco 
di lei is scheduled to appear soon in 
the US), Elio Vittorini, Dino Buzzati 
are well-known standbys. 

Those interested in fresh personalities 
in Italian literature should look to a 
group of young contributors to Botteghe 
Oscure, one of the liveliest and most 
interesting literary periodicals in 
Europe today, with articles in several 
languages, founded and edited by Mar- 
gurite Caetani. It has “discovered” or 
authors as Giorgio 
Bassani, Dessi, 
Petroni, whose latest book // Mondo e 


publicized such 
Giuseppe Guglielmo 
una prigione (The World Is a Prison) 
relates the tragic experience of the last 
weeks of the war as seen through the 
eyes of a writer and interpreted by a 
philosophic mind, but which has such 
a unique and universal appeal that it 
is set apart from most s0o-¢ alled war 
books. 

Racconto in uno specchio (Narration 
in a Mirror) by Grazia Maria Checchi 
is also what might be called a war book. 
However, the directness, simplicity and 
clarity, as well as the deep human un 
derstanding with which the author 
evaluates the problem of the German 
“man” vs the German “soldier” gives 
the book a much deeper significance. 

However, now the trend seems to be 
away from war subjects, and such books 
as L'Uomo de Camporosso by Guido 
Seborga discuss social problems, and 
a collection of short stories. Zi’ Prete by 
Luigi Santucci. is a humorous and com- 
pletely delightful book, each of whose 
incidents is about a friar or a nun. 


China 
China’s best poets are Kuomo To, Vice 


According to the official view 


President of the Peace Congress, and 
Fi Ching; her leading dramatist is Tsao 
Chao and her leading novelists, Mao 
Tun and Madame Ting Lin. Their 
claim is that the works of Pearl Buck 
and Lin Yutang do not present a true 
picture of Chinese literature, nor do 
they present a true picture of Chinese 


life or manners, 


USSR All is not rosy in the state of 
Soviet Literature according to critics 
writing in the major Russian papers. 
Turkemenian literature is criticized in 
Izvestia as “lagging behind the require- 
ments of our days. To this day there 
have not been written important works 
on the industrial development of the 
republic.” 

According to Literaturnaya Gazeta 
the state of Kazakh literature is in 
need of an infusion because “until re- 
cently certain Kazakh literary scholars 
and historians continued to drag bour- 
geois nationalist ‘ideas’ into their his- 
torical novels and even into textbooks.” 

Georgian literature is in for the same 
type of panning in the same periodical. 
Particularly criticized is a novel David 
the Builder by K. Gamsakhurdia and 
Face to Face by A. Kutateli, in four 
volumes. 

Latvia, too, comes in for its share, 
with “Remnants of bourgeois ideology 
still live in the minds of a part of 
the Latvian intelligentsia, particularly 
among its older people.” 

In Uzbekistan one M. Sheikhzade 
“slanders the Uzbek working people in 
ascribing to them the desires and ideals 
of the khans and beks, their striving for 
bloodshed and conquest.” 

We wonder whether the Lilies of the 
Valley still have the temerity to grow 
white in the USSR, instead of in little 


red stars. 


France In a recent survey French 
publishers brought to light the follow- 
ing interesting facts. 80 per cent of 
French readers are women: women buy 
almost anything that is printed and it 
is they who boost book sales; their 
husbands usually limit themselves to 
specialized or technical periodicals, 
Large printings may be divided 
roughly into two categories: first, books 
that appeal directly to the feminine 
taste—cookbooks, health and beauty 
advice; second, novels and love stories. 
The following are on the best seller 


lists: For translations-—A. J. Cronin 


and Graham Greene are very close sec- 
onds to The Third Man; for the female 
audience: Anne de Tourville, ever since 
she won the Prix Femina; among the 
present-day novelists: Messrs. Curtis 
and Jean-Jacques Gautier. 

The French are partial to medical 
stories, but they require that a romance 
be woven around scientific facts. They 
also love adventure stories—such as 
Kon-Tiki, 
Veslée. 

Colette remains a perennial favorite. 
Of the books of Jean Paul Sartre, the 


novels have the best sale while his books 


{nnapurna, and Le Marin La 


on philosophy are badly neglected. 


Brazil Gilberto Freyre, his country’s 
outstanding intellectual, finds that the 
trend of literature in Brazil is away 
from the ivory-tower type of writing. 
Brazilian authors have done more to 
bring to light the Brazilian people, their 
problems as a mixture of many races 


within a particular political and eco 


nomic situation, than have Bazilian jur 


sts, economists, or social workers. Their 
most popular novelists, Lins de Rego. 
Amado, 


Amando Fontes, Vianna Moog and Erico 


Jorge Raquel de Queiroz. 
Verissimo, are realists and at the same 
time have a distinctly romantic vein. 
They are not romanticists in that they 
dwell upon the past, but in that they 
dream of the future. 

Jorge Amado has created one of 
Brazil’s best-known characters to repre- 
sent the virility of the Negro in Brazil. 
He has named him Balduino, and many 
Brazilians have followed suit and called 
their sons by the same name. Balduino 
is not an indigenous name. It is a cor- 
ruption of the name Baldwin found on 
the American locomotives imported to 
Brazil, which belch smoke through the 
hinterland and which to the Brazilian 
peasant represent the acme of strength 


and power. 


Philippines The only copy extant of 
the Doctrina Christiana of 1593, the 
first book ever to be printed in the 
Philippine Islands was recently the sub 
ject of a discussion at the Library of 
Congress. This valuable manuscript was 
actually printed by hand with wooden 
blocks. The first 
brought to the Philippines in 1602. The 


printing press was 


Doctrina Christiana was recently repro- 
duced in facsimile edition. Spanish, 


Tagalog and Chinese editions were 
granted permits for printing during the 
nineteenth century. but it was only with 
the discovery of this original edition 


that the book came te world attention. 
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Indian Epicure Daljit Singh, who 
owns much of New Delhi, could not 
find a Hindu restaurant to suit him 
in Paris. With a purse to match his 
palate, Singh bought a grillroom 
near the Champs Elysees, stocked it 
according to his taste, and opened 
the doors to gourmets—cash custom- 
ers, that is. Specialty of the house 
is Asha, “a drink fer princes and 
millionaires only,” a potent potable 
enriched with finely ground pearls, 
diamonds, and rubies, retailing at 


28.000 franes (about $77) a glass. 


* * 


A Hardy Native of Sidney, Aus- 
tralia, having in his time been bitten 
12 times by poisonous snakes, run 
over 7 times by bicycles and 4 times 
by cars, and 9 times wed, was finally 
dene to death by a wasp sting—in 
his 100th year. 


* & 


Khartoum Comedies of error 
put two frustrated Sudanese tribes- 
men on the wrong side of the law. 
The son of the chief of the Twi 
Dinka tribe in Kordofan Province 
turned up at a veterinary post to 
buy strychnine which he said he 
wished to put in his father’s tea, and 
the vet sold him a mixture of sugar 
and sand. When the unfilial Dinka 
returned to complain that it had had 
no effect, he was clapped into the 
Abvie jail. About the same time, 
a Hadendowi tribesman who had 
stolen a quantity of poisoned grain 
(used for rat extermination) was out- 
raged when the local court denied 
his plea for compensation for loss of 


the two calves to whom he fed it. 


* * * 


4 7-Century Hiatus in the tradi- 
tion of the Buddhist center of learn- 
ing at Bihar is being bridged by the 
“reestablishment” of the Magadha 
Research Institute, set up on the 
ancient site of Nalanda University, 
an intellectual mecea for many coun- 
tries from the seventh through the 
twelfth centuries. It is devoted to 
“recapturing some of the scholarly 
glories of its illustrious predecessor, 
through study of Buddhist history, 
literature, and philosophy. 








DEPRESSION OR UTOPIA? 
(Continued from page 30) 
ment program that almost no jam has 


been removed from American palates, 


The initial phase of this effort——plant 
construction and modernization——-was a 
dominant feature of 1951. Investments 
in this area reached $11.1 billion Jast 
year, a 48 per cent increase over 1950, 
while factory construction put in place 
was 90 per cent greater. The program 
is about half finished, and should be 67 
per cent completed by the end of the 
year. Though it is difficult to determine 
what industries participated in this 
construction boom, and what industries 
received the remainder of the $25 bil- 
lion spent on industrial facilities and 
equipment in 1951, the indications are 
overwhelming that the industries mak- 
ing up the country’s industrial base re- 
ceived the lion's share. 

Basic industrial capacity, the so-called 
“primary industries,” forms the bone 
and muscle of an economy. It is, first 
and foremost, electric power. It is pro- 
duction of raw and intermediate mate- 
rials: iron ore, steel, aluminum-—the 
mining, smelting, and refining of ferrous 
and nonferrous metals. It is production 
of industrial chemicals, the production 
and refining of petroleum; and it is 
transportation facilities, primarily ship 
and rail. Finally. it is industrial ma- 
chinery and machine tools. The wealth- 
producing potential of an economy, 
whether for peace or war or both, is 
tied directly to the strength of these 
fundamental industries. 

One proof that these primary indus- 
tries are dominating the investment boom 
has been the sudden avalanche of steel 
shipments to them, In 1951, the railroad 
industry (largely freight-car construc- 
tion) received 42 per cent more steel 
than in 1950; shipbuilding and marine 
equipment, 172 per cent more; mining, 
quarrying, and lumbering 28 per cent: 
oil- and gas-drilling 34 per:cent; ma- 
chinery and tools (including electrical 
machinery) 19 per cent; forgings (other 
than autemotive) 42 per cent; and of 
course ordnance and other military in- 
dustries 524 per cent. In contrast auto- 
motive supply decreased 11 per cent. 

A far better measure of primary in- 
dustrial expansion is the accelerated 
tax write-off program—the government's 
come-on which has led industry to invest 
heavily in basi¢ industries. Last year 
over $11 billion was connected with this 
program. Almost all of it, with the 
exception of aircraft investment, flooded 


the basic industries, with special empha- 


sis on steel, electric power and industrial 
machinery. The total amount invested in 
basic industries was probably double 
this amount approaching the entire $25 
billion which went into plant and equip 
ment in 1951. The tax write-off program 
did not include new facilities in basic 
industries for which no financial aid 
was necessary, which would be useful 
after the defense emergency, and so on 
Furthermore, the government’s control 
of metals guaranteed basic industrial 
expansion at the expense of industries 
such as home construction and consumer 
goods, and was backed up by govern- 
ment lending policies in industry. 
Never before have the primary indus- 
tries received such overwhelming atten- 
tion from investors. And they will con 
tinue to receive it right up through 1955. 
Electric power capacity, which increased 
10 per cent last year, will expand 40 
per cent in the next three years to 105 
Almost 10 million 
kilowatts will be added this year at a 


million kilowatts. 


cost of some $4 billion. Steel capacity 
will have mushroomed to 120 million 
tons a year by 1954. a 20 per cent in- 
crease over 1950. By the same year, 
aluminum production will be twice that 
of 1950, chemical production five times 
greater. The petroleum industry will be 
refining an extra million barrels a day, 
reaching 8 million. Scarcer metals will 
also sprout: magnesium output will 
double this year, titanium will triple. 

These are dramatic figures. Through 
this enormous increment in economic 
power the United States has done what 
was traditionally believed impossible 
In the words of ex-Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson, the military has been 
given “everything they need—and every- 
thing they say they need, which is dif- 
ferent.” Moreover, not only has the 
military been satiated for the first time 
in history, but civilians still enjoy a 
wealth of goods so abundant that 40 pet 
cent is considered expendable—luxury 
or semiluxury’ items unnecessary to 
normal health and comfort. 

Behind this radiant state of affairs 
there looms, however, the fateful ques- 
tion: is this prosperity too artificial to 
last? What will happen when there is 
no more need for arms? Will the sec- 
tion of the economy devoted to military 
purposes collapse, bringing down with 
Or will it be 


possible to integrate its enormous pro- 


it the whole structure? 


ductive potential into the peacetime 
economy of the United States, bringing 
about an era of plenty such as the 


world has never seen? (Cont. in June) 





The Economic State of the World 


M ERMAN ingenuity, combined with a 

A startling saga in today’s artificial 
realm of world trade, may save a num 
ber of US manufacturers threatened 
with near-ruin. 

Because of government priorities for 
defense industries, many US manufac- 
turers of consumer goods are unable to 
get essential. even if very small, parts 
made of copper, cobalt and other non- 
ferrous metals. Lack of these threatens 
to halt production of goods for which 
the majority of materials needed are in 
relatively abundant supply. For many 
firms. the tale of the kingdom lost 
through want of a horseshoe nail is a 
recurrent nightmare. 

Into this situation has stepped an en 
rman named Lars Birbach 
Musing 


over the allocation of raw materials 


terprising G 


offering a dramatic solution 


among the nations of the world by the 
International Materials Conference, Bir- 
bach was struck by a paradox. 

He realized that Germany was able to 
buy such materials——-for example, cop 
per from Chile—-which were necessary 
to keep German factories busy. but that 
Germany lacked markets for the end 
product of those factories. Why not have 
German industry turn out parts made of 
these materials for American manufac- 
turers? 

The pitfalls were many. Copper, 
which Birbach attacked first, is sold to 
Germany at 56 cents a pound by Chile. 
while the US through iis activities ir 
the Chilean copper industry buys it at 
25 cents. The long shipment required 
copper from Chile to Germany, parts 
from Germany to the US—also threat- 
ened to make the final price prohibitive. 
Finally, the US import duty is roughly 
fifty per cent on this type of product. 
a circumstance which might have de- 
livered a coup de grace to the scheme 

But Birbach had faith. Forming a 
one-man outfit in New York, the Sun 
Steel Corp., he contracted with several 
German firms and got his first big Amer 
ican order—to supply the tiny copper 


lining in Ronson cigarette lighters with 
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out which they couldn’t be made. To 
everybody's surprise, the parts arrived 
at Ronson’s US factory at a lower final 
price than Ronson’s American supplier 
had charged—a result of lower labor 
costs in Germany and the remarkable 
efficiency of German industry 
Successful with copper, Birbach is 
now spoiling to try his luck with parts 
made of nickel and chrome alloys 


carbide, and other searce metals. 
x x x 


TNLEss the report on the “Richest 
U Strike of Them All” (see page 
34) leads the reader to a wrong conclu 
sion, it must be pointed out that gold 
mining is not always and everywhere 
a gold mine. 

lake for instance Canada, the world’s 
second largest producer of this coveted 
metal. Fixing the price of gold at $35 
in fact may condemn the gold mining 
industry of Canada to slow death. What 
industry can survive today if it is forced 
to sell its product at the same price it 
received over 15 years ago? 

Price fixing affects the whole national 
economy of Canada. Back in 1941 some 
167 operations employed 33,000 men. 
Not only was the search for gold the 
greatest influence in pioneering new ter- 
ritory and developing new industrial 
and transportation facilities. but the 
nearly $206 million (Canadian) worth 
of gold production in that year was 
equivalent to 5.1 per cent of all Cana- 
dian salaries and wages. 13.5 per cent 
of all Canadian investment income and 
18 per cent of all Canada’s total net in 
come through agriculture and other un 
incorporated business. 

Between 1941 and 1945 production 
dropped from 5.3 million ounces to 2.7 
million ounces. Since 1945 the surviving 
gold mines had to reduce unit costs if 
they wanted to remain in business and 
this forced them to increase gold pro 
duction at a sacrifice of ore reserve 
grade. The increasing production of 
gold as a by-product from expanding 


hase metal operations has resulted in 


an increase in total annual production 

of gold to 4.3 million ounces in 1951, 
Net income to stockholders of 27 gold 

mining operations, including all the 


major producers and practically all 
the profitable mines, has dropped from 
$34.3 million in 1939 to $6.5 million in 
1947. In 1950 this figure increased to 
$11.2 million but this result was ob 
tained through the action taken by the 
Dominion government n providing 
“cost-aid” subsidy to the gold mining 
industry since 1948 to the extent of over 
$10 million per annum 

Beyond all this. there is another as 
pect of the gold mining industry and its 
role as a pioneer of far north wastelands 
that should not be forgotten in these 
days. The strategic location of its op 
erations permits the industry to help 
and cooperate with defense plans more 
importantly than can be done by any 


other private enterprise. 


x x x 


IKE a woman’s make up. government 
Dp promotion of the national security 
can produce a number of deceptions. In 
his latest budget message to Congress 
President Truman gave fresh impetus 
to one of the hoariest: government sub 
sidies must be granted US shippers to 
msure a strong mere hant marine in case 
of war. “The long-term development 
of a healthy, privately owned merchant 
marine,” said the President, “is de- 
pendeat upon sound administration of 

direct subsidy programs. 

While the President (and the majority 
of shippers) is wholly in faver of sub 
sidies, he feels less sure of the actual 
amount required to buoy up American 
lines. Because of his doubts Truman 
has asked the Federal Maritime Board 
to review the government's method of 
determining this delicate point. Once 
again the shipping subsidy cheese has 
begun to bind, lending more than a 
whiff of suspicion to the entire notion 

The idea of merchant marine sub 
sidies dates back to post-World War | 


years, when it was feared that the high 
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wages and costs borne by US shippers 
would ruin them in competition with 
more favored lines abroad. For this 
reason the government, by the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, 


pay operators over certain trade routes 


undertook to 


the differential in cost of operation of 
American as compared with foreign 
ships. At the moment thirteen lines are 
enjoying such financial “protection” 
covering roughly 1500 subsidized voyag 
“Sa year. 

It is the existence of a few “berth 
service” lines who have staunchly re- 
fused to dip into the subsidy pot that 
makes this costly and complicated ar 
rangement ludicrous. No altruistic de- 
sire to keep private enterprise unsullied 
from government support motivates 
these firms. They simply feel that in- 
dependence is more profitable, since 
subsidized lines must pay back the 
government out of earnings whenever 
possible. Von Herbulis, vice president 
of the largest of these independents 
The Waterman Steamship Company 
explains his firm’s position in succinct 
belly language: “The less we know 
about subsidies the better. We eat three 
meals a day and get a good night's 


sleep without them.” 


x x x 


FYVHE not-so-melancholy Danes have 
the happiest economic 


Europe. Formula: a progressive spirit 


record in 


and the continent's longest work week, 


19 hours. 


x x x 


A SIGNIFICANT share of the blame for 
present French financial and 
economic crisis must be borne by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
Mission to France. As a former high 
ECA official confided to this column, 
the Mission did not use its legal au 
thority to insure that the French govern- 
ment employed American financial aid 
in efficient and constructive manner. 
rhe Mission abdicated power - based 
on a bilateral agreement to control 
“counterpart funds,” those vast sums 


which accrued to European  govern- 
ments in payment from individuals and 
corporations for equipment shipped free 
to those governments from the US as 
part of Marshall Plan Aid. This money 
represented (and represents) a gigantic 
force for economic improvement—if 
wisely used. To insure that they were 
so used, US officials were empowered to 


direct their investment and expenditure 
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in each country, and in the main they 
did. In Turkey, for example, US officials 
exercised this prerogative to such an 
extent that the Turks complained to the 
American Ambassador—with no suc- 
cess, 

Not so in France. So reluctant was 
the Mission to take the initiative that it 
allowed the French government to 
spend counterpart funds at will. “The 
Mission’s usefulness,” commented the 
former ECA official, “was so negligible 
that the whole kit and kaboodle should 
have stayed at home and just mailed 
the French a billion-dollar check.” 

The case of agriculture bears out the 
charge. In France, agriculture is of 
fundamental importance to the health 
and stability of the entire economy, yet 
many French farmers remain the most 
backward in Western Europe. Time and 
again ECA agricultural experts present- 
ed plans involving the expenditure of 
counterpart funds to correct this situa 
tion. Invariably, the Mission refused to 
see to it that the French government 
spent the funds in the manner pro- 
posed, Instead, the French were al- 
lowed to subsidize the farmers, thereby 
insuring the continuance of crude and 
wasteful farming methods. 

One such plan was to purchase fer 
tilizers for certain areas in France where 
the organic content of the soil was 
low. This simple measure would have 
increased productivity in those areas by 
some fifteen per cent. The Mission re 
fused to demand that it be taken. 


Another measure of yet greater im- 


portance, similarly ignored by the Mis 


sion, was expansion of the French Agri 
cultural Extension system. Counterpart 
funds could have been used to pay for 
demonstrations and advisory services to 
the French farmer under this system, 
but not a sou was forthcoming. And yet, 
in comparison with other countries such 
as Denmark and Britain. France's Agri 
cultural Extension system is_ pitifully 
weak. 

In this manner the French were al- 
lowed to wallow along, propped up by 
American aid and the free use of coun- 
terpart funds. Not pressured by Amer- 
icans to follow the Danes, the Dutch 
and the British in a harsh program of 
austerity designed to stabilize their 
economy, the French enjoyed a period 
of illusory plenty in contrast to the 
other, more somber nations of Europe 
“Yet we knew two years ago.” our ex- 
pert lamented, “that France was headed 
for the crisis that now stares it in the 
face.” (See page 24.)--UNW 








MICROSCOOPS 


Chickens Click in Nippon 





Some 


Japanese poultry farmers have 
equipped their layers with aluminum 
counting machines. These gadgets, 
attached to the after end of the hens, 
record the exact number of eggs laid 
within a given time. 


* * 


Were Willing--A case of 


aquavit and Swedish punch he sent 


Spirits 


his German partner in Hanover was 
returned to Eric Stensson, iron and 
steel company president in Goete- 
borg, Sweden. Herr Trumpler was 
appreciative, but the German govern- 
ment. while inviting foreign imports, 
required, among other formalities, 
permission of the Export Bank, con 
sent of the Minister of Agriculture, 
i license from the export counting- 
house, and a 180-mark import duty. 
*% * * 
With Some Toward Malik’s- Soviet 
Vice Minister of \ffairs 
Malik announced with considerable 
pride that 2134 
Russia in 1951. During the same year 


Foreign 


foreigners visited 
a record 5.5 million tourists visited 
Italy, spending 128 billion lire. How- 
ever, twice that sum was spent by 3.2 
million visitors to France. The Italian 
Tourist Office commented wistfully: 
“It’s an old story: foreigners like to 
come to our country, but they spend 
their money in France.” 


* ¥ *% 


Dilemma by the Horns—A \eading 
French restaurateur in London ap- 
plied to the British government for 
permission to classify escargots de 
Bourgogne snails-—-his house spe 
cialty, as “horned animals,” which 
can be imported at preferential duty. 
* x * 

They Ferment for Each Other 

Rudolf von Ribbentrop, son of the 
former Nazi Foreign Minister, and 
himself an ex-SS man. will be a 
champagne salesman as was_ his 
father. A German tribunal has al- 
lowed him to become director of the 


Henkell 


tions of the management that the 


winery. overruling objec- 


name Ribbentrop would hurt the 
reputation of German champagne, 
saying. “Nonsense. In two years the 
Nazis will be acceptable again all 


over the world. ... 
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To turn the great homecoming 
into the great home making 


nited | A pe 


must raise $151,500,000 in 1952 


Is this 
our dream 
for her? 


THIS IS HER SECOND YEAR in an immigrant tent 
in Israel. Her playground is a floor of stones 
her daily food not nearly enough for a growing 
child her lullaby the lash of rain and wind 
on Canvas, 

Is this our dream for her? 

And is a tent our special vision for all the des 
perate men and women we snatched from grave 
vard lands? 

Remember how we pictured them coming 
home? Remember how we saw their many hands 
at work the land turning green and fruitful 
white houses rising on the ancient hills? How we 
saw the children growing up long-limbed and 
laughing, the glow of freedom in their eyes? 

Che 700,000 refugees we helped bring to Israel 
in four years had to come. Deadlines and danger 
dictated that they be saved, even though they 
came too fast for all to be absorbed at once. 

Where do we—and they—go now? We must 
vet on with the job. 

Your gift to the United Jewish Appeal will: help 
get the newcomers out of the tents, put them in 
homes on the land, give them tools and a chance 
to help themselves. It will help turn their great 
homecoming into the great home making. 

So give today, through your local campaign 


Give more than ever before. 





In 1952 the United Jewish Appeal must: 
STRENGTHEN Israel's economy and democratic 
way of life—by erecting 100 new agricultural 
settlements; deve loping 396 established colo 
nies; creating and expanding 22,000. anti 
austerity farms; building 21,000 housing 
units; carrying out vital irrigation projects 
BRING 120,000 Jews to Israel from danger 
zones in Eastern Europe and Arab lands 
CARE FOR 11,000 handicapped immigrants in 
Israel by expanding medical facilities 
EXTEND relief and rehabilitation aid to 250,000 
distressed Jews overseas. 

RESETTLE in the United States and other democ 
racies 10,000 displaced Jews from Europe 
1 Campaign to Build and Save Lives- 

to Aid Israel and Democracy 











on behalf of United Israel Appeal ¢ Joint Distribution Committee * United Service for New Americans ¢ 165 W.46 St., N. Y. 36, N.Y. 





What ean I do? 


You can do this: 


UNDERSTAND that when your 
country rallied with the United Nations 
to halt aggression in Korea, it was 
notice to the Kremlin that the free 
nations were not going to be pushed 
around anymore... 


REALIZE that the U. S. drive to 
build our defenses gives us all a new 
responsibility to make our free Ameri- 
can system work even better than it 
ever has before. . . 


APPRECIATE that the true source 
of our material strength is the ability 
of our free people to produce more for 


This advertisement, approved by representatives of management, labor and the public, is p 


every hour we work than any other 
nation—to do it by management and 
labor working together with constantly 
improved machines, power and skills... 


RESOLVE that especially now you 
will do your level best to keep produc- 
tivity going up. Only in this way can 


FREE... 


we protect our high living standards 
at home, and at the same time produce 
whatever is needed to stop aggression 
when and where it comes. 

If every one of us does this through the 
uncertain days ahead, we can face the 
future with confidence. 


. this important booklet tells you how our American 


System Grew Great. Mail the coupon to The Advertising Council, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., Dept. N, New York 19, N.Y. 
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THE STRONGER WE GROW 





